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THIS IS TOMORR 
A Unit for This Week 


OW many times during the war did you hear people talk- 
ing about all the things they were going to have in 
the postwar world, all the things they would do, all the 
things the boys would want when they came home? Nothing 
was going to be too good for “GI Joe.” We would have jobs 
ready for him, the best of medical care, pensions, bonuses 
and a brand new house of his own. It’s still a little hard to 
realize that this is the postwar world, the tomorrow every- 
one dreamed about. The soldiers are already beginning to 
come home. Just what are we doing about it? 





HOW TO GET READY 


Articles in this week’s issue tell you some of the ways in 
which your government is helping returning servicemen and 
women regain a normal and healthy civilian life. 

Before assigning the articles on veterans for outside read- 
ing, get suggestions from the class on the best ways of aid- 
ing veterans, on the sort of things veterans will want and 
need when they get home. Many pupils have received let- 
ters from relatives and friends in the service. What plans 
do GIs have for their civilian futures? 

Call for student volunteers to make a survey of your own 
neighborhood, interviewing political and civic leaders to find 
out what is being done for local veterans. Check on informa- 
tion centers, recreational facilities, employment counsellors. 
Do schools and colleges offer special courses or degrees? 
What government agencies have local branches? All this 
information, summarized and arranged, might make an at- 
tractive handbook which local civic organizations would be 
interested in distributing. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Ask your class to read Eddie Rickenbacker’s message in 
the Eastern Air Lines ad published in this issue. Discuss 
its meaning to us, as civilians, and to the home-coming vets. 
Emphasize that now the war is ended, the responsibility of 
every civilian is even greater than before. We owe it not 
only to ourselves, but to every soldier, sailor and marine, to 
see that this “tomorrow” was worth fighting and dying for. 

Have students write essays, perhaps inthe form of a let- 
ter to a servicerhan, using the title “This is Tomorrow” as the 
theme. This should be an opportunity to let him know that 
each one of us is planning and working to make his dream of 
“tomorrow” come true, 























Questi enals — Activities 


REHABILITATING THE DISABLED (P. 6) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What activities in General Hospitals keep disabled vets 
from “loafing?” 

2. How are “NPs” helped back to health? 

3. What are the principal criticisms leveled at VA hos- 
pitals? 

4. Why are they not recognized by the American Medical 
Association? 


For Discussion: 

Should veterans who have ailments not connected with 
military service be treated in VA hospitals or in government- 
aided private hospitals? 


For Further Reference: 


Straight Talk for Disabled Veterans, by Edna Yost, Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet No. 106, 10c. (Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20.) 

“The Disabled Veteran” (various articles), Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, May 
1945. 

“The Theatre in White — Reconditioning Program in the 
Armed Forces,” by Hilda Reis, Theatre Arts, March, 1945. 

Men Under Stress, by Lt. Col. Roy M. Grinker and Maj. 
John M. Spiegel. Blakiston, 1945, $5.00. 

An interesting project for helping disabled men and 
women regain their self-respect and learn useful trades is 
being conducted in Milwaukee and elsewhere. For informa- 
tion, write Milwaukee Goodwill Industries, 2102 W. Pierce 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 

For additional references, see “Off the Press” on p. 3-T. 


DOES GI JOE WANT AN EDUCATION? (P. 5) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. How does Cass High School’s Veterans’ Institute speed 
up the education of ex-GIs? 

2. What opportunities for education does the Army offer 
those still in service? 

8. What provisions are made for veteran education in 
the GI Bill of Rights? ; 


For Discussion: 


What types of courses would you recommend to a return- 
ing GI who failed to finish high school? 


O HELP UNDERSTAND THE NEW WORLD 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


October 8, 1945 


Full Employment: What It Means and Our Prospects 
of Getting It. 

Feace by Piece: Big: Five Foreign Ministers Begin 
Task of Separate Peace Settlements. (With map.) 

Germany under Allied Rule. 

Secretary Vinson and the Treasury Department, by 
Creighton J. Hill. 

Builders of America: Samuel Slater (picture biogra- 
phy). 

How Broome County Licked Tuberculosis: 
in Community Civics. 

Careers Ahead: First of a regular vocational series by 
Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf. 

Dawn Over Korea: The land now being occupied by 
our troops and the Russians is a fascinating coun- 
try with strange costumes, customs and habits — a 
Know Your World Feature. 

Science: What is DDT? A story about. the vital part 
this chemical has played in World War II and its 
possible peacetime uses. 

Turning Points in World History: 

No, 2— The Code of Hammurabi. 


A Lesson 

















Activity: 

Pfc. MacCullough says “You pet I’m going to college,” 
but the majority of vets don’t want any more “book-learning” 
and “regimentation.” Have students write an imaginary con- 
versation between Private MacCullough and a fellow GI in 
which he tries to talk his pal into going back to school. What 
are the arguments on each side? 


For Further Reference: 

“The Brilliant Jughead” 
Yorker, July 28, 1945. 

“The Gls Reject Education,” 
Evening Post, August 18, 1945. 

“Greatest Education Project in History,” 
New York Times Magazine, July 29, 
rope). 

Postwar Educational Services for Veterans and Adult 
Workers, Bulletin No. 38, February, 1945. 
State Department of Education, Hartford, 
Free. 

“Scholastic Adjustment Problems of the Returning Vet- 
erans,” by Loren S. Hadley, Educational Research Bulletin, 
April 18, 1945. (College of Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. ) 


(Profiles), by John Hersey, New 


by Stanley Frank, Saturday 


by Gladwin Hill, 
1945. (Army in Eu- 


(Connecticut 
Connecticut. ) 


Gi JOE WANTS A JOB (P. 8) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What government organizations are in charge of all 
veteran employment? 

2. Under what conditions must an honorably discharged 
veteran be reinstated in his former position or one of like 
seniority? 


8. What policy do labor unions want regarding seniority 
for veterans? 

4. How do “Special Aids” booklets help job-seeking GIs? 

5. Describe the work of the WMC's Apprentice Training 
Service. 

Activity: 

New York City’s Federation Employment Service per- 
forms a valuable service to vets through its small-business 
surveys. If your town doesn’t yet offer such a service, ask 
students to discuss the matter in class and write letters to 
newspapers or to the local chamber of commerce. 


For Further Reference: 

“Postwar Jobs for Veterans” (various articles), Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
March, 1945. 

When I Get Out Will I Find a Job? by Maxwell S. Stewart, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 86, 1944, 10c. (Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20.) 

“The Veteran and His Job,” by Charles Hurd, Forum and 
Column Review, June-July, 1945. 

“Jobs, Not a Dole, For the Veteran,” by Raymond E. 
Baldwin (Governor of Connecticut) New York Times Maga- 
zine, May 28, 1944. 

How to Start Your Own Business with Little or No Capi- 
tal, Foremost Books, 1945, $1.98. 

Shall I Be a Farmer?, by Paul V. Maris, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Order from: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Free. 


Gi BILL OF RIGHTS (P. 4) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Compare present GI benefits with those after World 
War I. 

2. What financial aid does the “GI Bill of Rights” offer 
the vet who wants to continue his education? 

3. How does the government help GIs who want to set 
up their own business or farm? 

4. What suggestions have been made for improving the 
GI Bill and other veterans’ laws? 

For Further Reference: 

The Veterans’ Guide, by Dallas Johnson, Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 102, 10c. (Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20.) 

What Every Veteran Should Know, by Frank Ostlin, 1945, 
$1.00. (Veterans Relief Commission, Moline, Illinois. ) 

Demobilization — A Selected List of References, by Grace 
Hadley Fuller. This book is not available to individuals, but 
may be obtained free by libraries. Write Information and 
Publications Office, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
& Cc. 





Pea’ to ‘‘Know Your World Week” 
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MEDALS GALORE 


T/Sgt. Joseph C. Schaefer 
carries his duffel bags with. 
a jaunty air as he leaves a; 
transport after three years 
of overseas duty. He won 
the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, Silver and Bronze 
Stars, Purple Heart with two 
clusters and a Presidential 
citation. He has fought in 
eight major battles and was 
wounded three times. 


(International) 
VETERANS’ RETURN 
Two picture pages 


on the veteran’s 
return to civilian life 


VETERANS’ EDUCATION 
Do GI's really want 
any more education? 


TANGIER 
An ancient city 
with many masters 
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Larry Hunter, Sergeant in the 15th Air Force, comes 
down the gangplank with other walking wounded. 
His transport docked at Piermont, up the Hudson 
River. Red Cross girls will serve him fresh milk as he 
takes his first steps back onto “good old U. S. soil.” 


He boards a hospital train after a brief redistribu- 
tion stay at Camp Shanks. While there he talked 
and played games in the Red Cross lounge with a 
group of local girls. “Real American girls — Gee, 
they looked good!” Before he left Shanks, he 
phoned his folks in Rhode Island. “I guess | was so 
choked up | didn’t say much more than ‘I’m back 
home, Mom!’ “” 


Arrived at a hospital near Atlantic City, shrapnel 
is taken out of one arm. The other arm is X-rayed 
and set in a new cast. He suffers from combat 
fatigue, relives battle experiences in nightmare 
“flak dreams.” Bull sessions with other vets and the 
hospital psychiatrist help to calm him. 


When his cast is removed and his wounds are heal- 
ing, he learns to use his arms again by dismantling 
obsolete bombsights. This also keeps him from for- 
getting his mechanics training. 


To keep his weak arm muscles from contracting, 
he limbers them up by doing arm exercises. Set- 
ting-up exercises also are in order, to keep him 
from getting flabby while in bed. 
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In the hospital occupational therapy workshop, he 
weaves textiles. “I start out positive that | can’t use 
two of my bad fingers. Then | get so interested in 
the rug patterns that | use my stiff hand without 
even realizing it.” 
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Preliminary hospital treatment over, he arrives at 
the AAF Convalescent Hospital in Pawling, N. Y. 
Here his family and his girl come to see him. He 
wants to tell his parents about the times he flew 
through flak over Austria, but he feels they won‘t 
understand. His girl is different—she sits and 
listens, interested. And above all, she doesn’t pity 
or baby him. In the Pawling library she and Larry 
talk and read the latest magazines. He gradually 
gets over his fatigue and blues. The thing he likes 
most is being able to keep a dog in his room. 
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When he’s practically recovered, he gets‘in trim by 
playing volleyball. After a 10-mile hike proves he’s 
fit, he’s eager to get out. 


Sent to a separation center, he hands In his service 
record, dog tags and extra clothing. He hears talks 
on veterans’ rights, GI insurance. After physical 
exams he gets his discharge certificate. 


Home again, he heads for the corner drug store 
with his girl. After a walk through town he'll stop 
at a clothing store, ask his girl to help him pick a 
new suit of civvies. He'll pay for the clothes with his 
mustering out money. It won’t be hard for him to 
get used to being called Mr. Hunter instead of 
Sergeant Hunter. 


Photos from: U. 8. Navy, Signal Corps, Press Association, Wide World, Acme 
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THE G1 BILL OF RIGHTS. 
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Here’s what Joe Vet has coming to him 


FTER World War I, the discharged veteran received only 
$60 in mustering-out pay. This time, those who have 
served 60 days or less will get $100 to help them hurdle the 
period of immediate readjustment. For more than 60 days’ 
service in the United States $200 will be paid. This is raised 
to $300 if the veteran has served overseas. 

The average veteran will want to make a definite deci- 
sion about his future. 
under the provisions of the Servicemen’s Re-adjustment Act 
of 1944, popularly known as the “GI Bill of Rights.” 

One of these “rights” is education. Uncle Sam will pay up 
to $500 a year for tuition and other fees for those who qual- 
ify. A full time student will also receive $50 a month for 
room and board, or $75 
dependents. These allowances may soon be raised to $60 
and $85 a month by Congress. 

Other veterans will want to get right to work. Until he 
finds a suitable job, the veteran is entitled to as much as $20 


Here he can be aided in many ways 


a month if he has one or more 


a week for as long as 52 weeks within the two years after 
the discharge. To those who have part-time jobs, the Gov- 
ernment pays the difference between their weekly wages 


and $23. 





UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS—During the first 
two years after their discharge, Veterans 
are allowed $20 ao week unemployment 
benefits for a period up to 52 weeks. 








EDUCATION—$500 a year tuition, expenses 
for lab fees and books, $50 a month. Sub- 
sistence allowance (plus $25 for dependents) 
for Veterans who were under 25 when they 
joined the armed forces. Available for from 
one year up to length of time veteran served 
since passage of Draft Aci. 














BUSINESS LOANS—Private loans at 4% in- 
terest, with the Government guaranteeing up 
to 50% of the loan, up to a $2000 maximum. 





JOB PLACEMENT-—Special provisions will be 
made for arranging employment of veterans 
by the United States Employment Service. 








HOSPITALIZATION—Free hospital care pro- 
vided in Veterans Administration hospitals— 
with $500 million authorized for construc- 
tion of hospital facilities. 











A veteran who is in business for himself but earns less 
than $100 in any month is entitled to the difference between 
what he earns and $100. 

Many veterans will want to have their own business or 
farm. To help these men, as well as those who want to buy 
the Government will make it easier for 
them to borrow money from a bank or lending agency. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs will guarantee up 
to one-half the amount of the loan, provided the guarantee 
is for not more than $2,000. 

A Government-guaranteed loan must be applied for within 
two years after discharge. It must be repaid within 20 years 
at not more than 4 per cent interest. 

There are other Federal and State laws which give finan- 
cial assistance to veterans. Disabled veterans are entitled to 


their own homes, 


pensions ranging from $11.50 a month for a 10 per cent 
disability to $265 a month for total disability. 

The GI Bill and other veterans’ laws are long steps forward, 
but they have received much criticism. Congressional com- 
are now considering more than 1,500 proposed 
amendments to veterans’ laws. 

The principal suggestions are contained in Bernard Ba- 
ruch’s recent report to General Omar N. Bradley, Director 
of the Veterans’ Administration. For example, Mr. Baruch 
said that the provisions for GI loans should be effective over 
10 years instead of two years, and that the Government 
should guarantee more than 50 per cent of the loan. In the 
future the GI Bill may even grant additional] benefits to the 
veterans of World War II. 

But even as the laws stand today, $2 billion to $8 billion 
a year will go from Uncle Sam’s pockets to the vets. 
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OCTOBER 


Does GI Joe 


Want an Education? 


World's finest school facilities go begging 


HE average American soldier left school in the 10th grade. 

Only 23 per cent of our service mén graduated from high 
school, only four per cent of them from college. Five million 
Gls never finished grammar school. 

Education is an urgent need for the veteran. The Armed 
Services and the “GI Bill of Rights” have provided for our 
boys the finest educational opportunities of any army in his- 
tory. But discouragingly few veterans are taking advantage 
of these provisions. 

Over a million vets should come back to high school to 
finish their education, Only a small fraction of them seem 
likely to do so. Perhaps more would if there were more high 
schools like the Veterans’ Institute, a division of Cass Tech- 
nical High School in Detroit. 


How One High School Does It 


The Cass V.I. finds that the vet who needs to finish high 
school is much more mature than the civilian high school 
boy. He’s outgrown the bobby-soxers. He finds fraternities 
stupid and clubs a bore. His biggest desire is “to get edu- 
cated in a hurry.” 

Accordingly, at Cass Tech the vet can enroli any day he 
wants, can take any combination of courses he needs, can 
work ahead as fast as he is able, and can take his exams for 
a diploma whenever he feels ready. Every course is divided 
into units, He works on a unit as fast as he wants, inde- 
pendently of other students. When he thinks he’s ready to 
move on to the next unit, he asks the teacher for an exam. 
When he’s finished all the units the vet takes an over-all 
standard written exam. 


. 
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acme 
At Northwestern University, 150 vets enrolled under Gl Bill. 
Ex-Wave, two ex-lieutenants and ex-sailor get free texts. 





1, 1945 


Acme 
First vets to graduate from U. of Chicago un- 
der Gl Bill leave Rockefeller Memorial Chapel. 


Under such a “go-at-your-own-speed” system, Walter Ship- 
man finished in five months the 1% years of high school he 
needed to go on to dental school. 

For Gls still in service, fhe Army, under Brigadier General 
Paul Thompson, has undertaken the biggest educational pro- 
gram in U. S. history — GI college. About 2,000 Army schools 
are being set up for service men who have finished high 
school. In Europe alone about 1% million GIs are attending 
“college.” The GI is entitled to two-month courses at com- 
mand schools — classes organized within the military unit 
and staffed by Army teachers. The most popular courses are 
business courses. 

The GI also may take three-month courses in foreign uni- 
versities (Oxford, the Sorbonne, the Universities of Rome 
and Florence). 

Many men and women still in service are enthusiastic 
about “GI college.” But only one per cent of discharged vet- 
erans have taken advantage of the generous educational 
offers of the “GI Bill of Rights.” And only two per cent of 
the disabled veterans — the men who need good training the 
most — are planning to get a better education. 


The Chance of a Lifetime 


Under the GI Bill (Public Law 346), any service man or 
woman who served for at least 90 days can attend for a year 
any approved school or college. If he was less than 25 years 
of age at induction, he can stay in school for an additional 
period equal to his military service, up to a total of four 
years. To get this education, he receives free tuition and 
financial aid for expenses (see page 4). Under Public Law 
16,- disabled veterans can train until they are completely 
rehabilitated. 

Why are the Gls rejecting these opportunities? Why do 
most hospitalized. veterans prefer to while away their con- 
valescing hours reading comic books? Many veterans answer: 
“Schoolbooks after three years of regimentation? Nuts!” or 
“I’ve got to make some dough fast.” Far too few of them 
agree with Pfc. Pete MacGullough, who says: “Boy, in the 
postwar job competition I wouldn’t have a chance if I 
didn’t have an education.” 
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medicine makes the disabled 


Back on His Feef 


OHN LONGACRE is a 19-year-old infantryman who 

fought through the battle of Leyte. After weeks without 
relief he was blown out of his foxhole by a shell. Now he is 
in an Army hospital, his wound healed but his system weak- 
ened by ulcers brought on by dysentery. When he comes 
home on leave he is listless, irritable, gloomy. For hours he'll 
barely talk at all. Then suddenly he will repeat over and 
over to his Dad how two of his friends were killed right by 
his side. 

Ex-Marine Theodore Jones was on Guadalcanal when a 
shell blew off an arm and a foot and mangled the other 
arm so badly it had to be amputated. In a California hos- 
pital, Ted was beginning to think of himself as a hopeless 
cripple. When they got hospital passes a sailor pal in the 
same ward carried him out to the city. His friend brought 
him to restaurants and movies, laughed off the curious stares 
of civilians, got Ted to enjoy life again. For several weary 
months Ted practiced using his false arms and foot until 
he could write letters, dance, drive a car and motorcycle. 
Then he got married, bought a small house, got a job as an 
insurance salesman. He is now the successful father of two 
kids. 

As an Army combat engineer, Ed Savickas went through 
the North African and Sicilian campaigns. One day he barely 
missed being killed by a bomb, found himself paralyzed. He 
was a victim of combat fatigue, called “shell shock” in the 
last war. Hospitalized, for 15 days he couldn’t digest food, 
would get shaking spells. Now, a year later, he has gotten 
over his paralysis and is home, discharged. But he still has 
the jitters, can’t sit in the movies more than a half hour, 
can’t stand crowds and sudden noises. He imagines all ci- 
vilians are slighting him, starts arguments over silly gripes, 
flares up angrily at his wife over nothing. 





Three Types of Disabled 


John, Ted and Ed are examples of the three main types 
of disabled veterans — those disabled by disease, by wounds 
and by nervous collapse. Each of the services has special 
hospitals for the different types of disabilities. For instance, 
the Army has 65 general hospitals. In addition, there are 
special hospitals for the tuberculous, three hospitals for 
teaching lip reading to the deaf and equipping them with 
hearings aids, six hospitals for amputees, special homes for 
the blind. 

Most general hospitals for the sick and wounded are a 
combination clinic, athletic camp, workshop and theater. In 
the lounge at Halloran Hospital, bathrobed vets are playing 
billiards and ping pong and listening to an orchestra. A 
prominent artist is sketching a boy, unaware that half of 
the veteran’s face is recently grafted. 

In the workshop, vets with arm or shoulder wounds are 
strengthening their weak muscles by turning out expert 
hand-tooled leather wallets. Men with leg wounds are weav- 
ing textiles. In one blacked-out ward, GIs are practicing 


veteran a useful citizen 


























At the AAF Convalescent Hospital, Pawling, N. Y., these 
airmen are learning to recover the use of their legs. 


blinker signalling. Outside, vets are assembling engines, and 
amputees are learning to drive a car. 

The rehabilitation centers for NPs have to be more spe- 
cialized. NP stands for neuropsychiatric. Forty-eight per 
cent of all medically discharged vets are NPs. Each NP 
casualty costs the Government about $30,000. NPs are 16 
times more likely to be permanently disabled than other 
veterans. That does not mean the NP is insane or feeble- 
minded. It generally means he is suffering temporarily from 
battle fatigue, like Ed Savickas, or cannot adjust himself to 
the discipline of Army life. 


Snapping Out of Battle Fatigue 

In the Army, psychiatrists right up at the front were 
able to cure many NPs in a few days by getting them to 
talk about their worries. More severe battle fatigue cases 
need many months of hospital treatment and encouragement 
from understanding parents or wives. 

Each NP can be made to find some activity that will 
sooth and interest him until he “snaps out of it.” A boy 
with a badly burned face got over his gloom by singing 
to his wardmates over the hospital loudspeaker. An NP 
who would speak to no one nor attend any hospital parties 
cheered up when given a stamp collection. In the St. Eliza- 
beth center in Washington, NPs are encouraged to act out 
their problems on a little stage, with fellow NPs as a sympa- 
thetic audience. 

If he needs prolonged care now or gets sick several years 
from now, a veteran goes to one of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion’s 95 large hospitals. Since 1924, veterans have been 
able to get VA hospital treatment both for ailments con- 
nected with service and for ailments not connected with 
service 


Case Against Veterans’ Hospitals 


But the VA hospitals need a lot of improvement. The 
American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, two Con- 
gressional investigating committees, presidential adviser Ber- 
nard Baruch, and the President himself all have the follow- 
ing criticisms to make: 

1) VA hospital doctors generally are not as good as ci- 
vilian doctors. This is because the VA does not pay high 
enough salaries, doctors are appointed from civil service 
lists instead of for proved ability, the VA hospitals don’t 
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Wide World 


Blind veterans interested in printing learn to set type 
in the small but medern print shop at Old Farms. 


give their doctors opportunity to study new techniques or 
to do research. Also, the Government does not allow medical 
students to train in VA hospitals. VA hospitals therefore are 
not recognized by the American Medical Association. 

2) The VA hospitals do not have enough doctors and 
nurses. In some hospitals there are only 4 doctors per 2,000 
beds during the night shift. 

3) The VA hospitals are headed by managers who are 
not doctors. Baruch recommends setting up a Veterans’ 
Medical Service under a prominent medical man. 

4) NP hospitals are short of psychiatrists. The U. S. has 
about 3,500 trained psychiatrists. This is barely enough to 
treat 150,000 NPs. There already are 2 million NPs. 

5) Prosthetics (false limbs) should be improved. False 
arms are particularly awkward. They weigh about 10 
pounds, and the thongs with which the good arm opens the 
hooks of the false hand are rough and hard to wash. The 
VA has done no research to improve prosthetics. It just 
gives the vet about $150 to go out and buy a limb. 

6) There are not enough VA hospitals and clinics. Vets 
often have to stand in line for hours to get treatment. Most 
of the veterans in VA hospitals are being treated for ail- 
ments not connected with military service. Under an odd 
VA ruling, veterans with ailments not connected with mili- 
tary service are allowed hospitalization (hospital treatment 
in bed) but are not allowed out-patient care (treatment 
in clinics for cases that don’t need hospitalization). These 
vets clutter up the hospital wards when they often are not 
badly sick. 

The core of the problem is: Should the present policy be 
continued of giving hospitalization to veterans who have 
ailments not connected with military service? If no, then the 
present VA hospital space is enough. If yes, then by 1975 
hospital space will have to be doubled. It costs from $5,000 
to $7,500 per bed to build every new VA hospital. 

Monmouth County, N. J., has evolved a fine plan to re- 
lieve the crowded VA hospitals. The county’s medical asso- 
ciation doctors are willing to donate some of their time to 
the veterans. The veteran cheoses the doctor he wants, 
then goes to him for free examination in clinics that will be 
set up in handy places and will be staffed by county spe- 
cialists. Civilian hospitals, given county funds for necessary 
expansion, will take care of veterans needing hospitalization. 
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Playing golf is one way of toning muscles back to 
normal. Sports are better than setting up exercises. 





Signal Corps photo 


Although he has had his new arm for only one week, 
this soldier is already able to swipe at a ping pong ball. 















a job, not the one who wants his old job 


force officer talking to his former boss. “I’m afraid, Mr. 

Goodberry,” says the flyer, “I won't be able to take 
back my old job as stock boy. You see, the Skyway Airlines 
has just offered me a position as its vice president.” 

This situation will happen only in cartoons. Most veterans 
have job-hunting experiences like Ed Stone, ex-Pfc. who has 
fought with the infantry in Europe, been wounded in the 
legs. Ed was cocky at first, thought he deserved the best of 
jobs. His local Veterans Service Center sent him to the U. S 
Employment Service (USES), where a consultant told him 
to get into non-essential work because those jobs would last 
longer. 

He looked up his old boss, who greeted him like a long- 
lost son. Ed told him he couldn’t take his old shipping clerk 
job, it would tire his legs — besides he wanted something 
better. The boss agreed. But when Ed asked for a salesman 
job at $50 a week, the boss yelled “You're crazy! Go away.” 

Ed couldn’t make up his mind what kind of work he 
wanted. Several jobs that he liked, such as radio announcing, 
he found he could not do because he lacked experience. 

He kept getting more and more angry. Finally he landed 
a buying job with an exporting firm, at $50 a week. He isn’t 
as bitter any more. “I used to think I ought to be treated 
like a hero. Now I see that most job-hunting vets aim too 


high.” 


A RECENT cartoon showed a much-decorated young air 


Three Kinds of Job-Hunting Vets 


There are three main types of veterans looking for jobs. 
The disabled job-hunters make up the first group. Correctly 
placed, the disabled can do better work, are absent less and 
are more cooperative than the able. They have such high 
safety records that for them insurance companies do not in 
crease premium rates for workmen’s compensation. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Company asked its supervisors to 
list the jobs in their departments that could be handled by 
amputees, the deaf and blind, along with what kind of 
physical labor each job required. Disabled veterans then 


Ex-Pvt. Herbert Grabor is taking an aptitude test at Philadel- 
phia Regional Office, where Army vets apply for employment. 


Internationa: 





Chief problem is the vet who has never had 








































Veterans’ Administration 
The on-the-job training provided by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion gives apprentice the know-how he'll need for real thing. 


GI Joe 


were interviewed by the company’s job counsellors and by 
doctors, and 800 seriously handicapped workers were hired 

Trundle Engineering Company employs disabled workers 
in 180 varied jobs. Twelve thousand handicapped men and 
women are working at Ford plants. Northrop Aircraft and 
Arma Corporation cooperate with the Army and Navy by 
sending work and instructors right into the hospitals. A 
veteran is paid standard plant rates. 

About 20 per cent of the veterans are the second type of 
GI job-hunter — the able veteran who wants to get his old 
job back. Congress provides that Selective Service should 
render aid to veterans “in the replacement in their former 
positions.” In the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, Congress 
declared there should be “an effective job counselling service 
for veterans so as to provide them with a maximum of job 
opportunity.” 

The law provided that the honorably discharged veteran 
must be given his old job or one of like seniority, status, pay 
and vacations, provided (1) he left the position to ente 
service after May 1, 1940; (2) such position was not tem- 
porary; (3) he is still qualified to perform his duties; (4) 
he applies for re-employment within 90 days after discharge; 
(5) the employer's circumstances have not changed so much 
as to make re-employment unreasonable. The veteran can- 
not be discharged from his job without cause for a year. 

Can the veteran get his job back if it means firing a worker 
with greater seniority? The law compels rehiring of a World 
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War II veteran even if it means firing a man with greater 
seniority who may be a World War I veteran. In a recent 
case, a Brooklyn, New York, judge agreed with this inter- 
pretation. 

The AF of L, CIO and other labor unions disagree and 
plan to appeal the judge’s decision to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 


The Men Who Never Had a Job 


The third group of veterans is the men who were not 
employed before they entered service. About 80 per cent 
of veterans fall into this class. There is no law guaranteeing 
them jobs, but they can get assistance in job placement or 
can become apprentices. The Retraining and Re-employment 
Administration and the Veterans Placement Service Board 
are in charge of all veteran employment. The Selective Serv- 
ice set up a Veterans Personnel Division, and each of the 
6,443 local draft boards will help the veteran find a job. 
The USES acts as the main employment agency for the 
country. 

The Army gives each discharged veteran Form 100, a 
summary of his civilian and military education, training and 
job experience. It also gives him a memo showing the scores 
he made on the Army’s aptitude tests. With these two 


ants a Job 


Eddie Byrnes was a pastry maker before Midway. Arthritis 
caused by exposure made it necessary to learn a new trade. 
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Official U. S. Navy phote 
At St. Albans, N. Y., Naval Hospital, patients assemble ma- 


chine parts for Arma Corp. This is good for injured muscles, 


forms and with War Manpower Commission “Specal Aids” 
booklets to guide them, the draft board counsellors can aid 
the veteran in his quest for a job. 

Take the case of Bill Bower. Bill wants a job but has had 
no civilian job experience. In the Army he was a central 
station fire control specialist in field artillery. The counsellor 
checks this job in “Special Aids” and finds that this type of 
Army experience can be used, almost without further train- 
ing, in electrical repairing. The counsellor phones the fore- 
man of a local electrical firm, and Bill is hired. 


A Business of His Own 


Secretary of Commerce Henry Wallace has warned that 
the setting up of independent small businesses by some 700,- 
000 veterans will be bad for the national economy. Never- 
theless, about a million veterans want to start their own 
businesses. Half of them. hope to get into retail business. 
Fifty veterans have joined as partners to form the Norse- 
man Air Transport to serve 29 cities. Few veterans want to 
start farms. 

Several community projects to help veterans get jobs have 
been outstanding. In New Haven, Conn., Frank Kenna, 
president of Marlin Firearms Co., owns 42 loft buildings. 
He rents space in these to veterans at low rates on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. Already 110 small businesses are going full 
swing in Kenna lofts. 


Local Business Can Help 


Connecticut has an excellent Job Training Plan under 
which veterans are given aptitude tests and then trained for 
the job openings they can fill. A committee of business men 
and Chamber of Commerce members keep track of industry 
so as to notify the public what labor fields are crowded and 
what fields need workers. 

Veterans with no pre-war job experience can start as 
apprentices, under the WMC’s Apprentice Training Service. 
An apprentice must train for about 4,000 hours (about 2 
years) of practical work and 144 hours-a-year of classroom 
instruction. He is paid the same benefits as provided for by 
the educational provisions of the GI Bill of Rights. He is 
also paid an apprentice wage. Apprenticeship is hard work, 
but it guarantees a good job. 
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Buck Privates’ Favorite Cartoonist 

EET Willie and his sidekick, Joe. 

& And meet their creator, 23-year- 
old Bill Mauldin. All three went through 
the mud, filth, blood and fear of the 
Italian campaign. 

Through the slouching, unshaven, un- 
smiling heroes of his Up Front car- 
toons, the soldier-artist gave the home 
front a realistic picture of men at war 
Mauldin’s cartoons are considered the  ‘"t®? Henry Hot & 
best of World War ILI. Mauldin 

Enlisted men loved Mauldin’s characters, who felt and 
griped just as they did. But some brass hats complained that 
Willie and Joe were no credit to the U. S. Army. Mauldin 


even had a conference with Gen. George Patton about it — 
after which Willie and Joe continued to appear in Stars and 













































Stripes, as weary and dirty as ever. 

Between V-E Day and the time Willie and Joe (and their 
creator) were discharged, Mauldin called his cartoons 
“Sweatin’ It Out.” Now that they are back in “civvies,” 
Mauldin calls them just plain “Willie and Joe” and shows the 
folks who stayed home what it means to be a veteran. 

Mauldin’s own story is a “rags to riches” tale. His cartoons 
about the men who fought and won the war have made the 
poor farm boy from New Mexico wealthy and famous. He 


aa ° 
a ang is aan ae short. : 4” won the Pulitzer Prize for 1944’s best cartoon, and his book, 
use to move until it is corrected. 




















Cape. 1948 by United Peeters tee. 24 ) 


Up Front, is a best-seller. 
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“Two used-car salesmen and three veteran’s organi- “| was hopin’ you’d wear your soldier 
: y y 
zation representatives waitin’ fer you to come out." suit, so | could be proud of you.” 
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Acme photo by Andrew Lopez 


General Omar N. Bradley’s constant efforts to protect his 
men won him the title of “the Gl’s general.” Here he deco- 
rates Captain F. Zantlow, Madison, Wis., for heroism in action. 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


RILLIANT military leaders rarely are converted into able 

holders of high civilian posts. To name only one example, 

General Grant, more than any other single man, won the 
Civil War; but he later proved to be a poor President. 

Out of World War II, however, has emerged a leader 
whose peacetime abilities are not even in the shadow of a 
doubt. Four-star General Omar N. Bradley, new Administra- 
tor of the Veterans’ Administration, has taken on one of the 
biggest jobs in the entire Government, and there is every 
indication that he will do it well. 

“The hardest task in the country next to the Presidency,” 
is how President Roosevelt once evaluated this job of deal- 
ing with the problems of 20 million veterans of this and 
former wars. President Truman felt that a veteran of this 
war should be the man to handle the affairs of veterans 
when he accepted the retirement of Brig. General Frank T. 
Hines after 22 years of service as Administrator. 

What are General Bradley’s qualifications for the post? 
Probably the outstanding proof of his administrative abili- 
ties was his dual command of the First Army and the First 
(later Twelfth) Army Group. During this double task he 
had to see that the men were properly trained, fed, clothed, 
given medical treatment. He had to arrange thousands of 
details for victory, and make them click. 

He now has to administer the nation’s biggest insurance 
business, hospital chain, medical service, pensions and claims 
setup, vocational education and rehabilitation services. There 
are thousands of details and again he must make them click. 
The fact is, some of them are not clicking very well now. 

The war itself has served to complicate the steadily in- 
creasing work of the Veterans’ Administration. Not recog- 
nized as a war agency, VA has had a low job priority. It 
has been unable to get necessary office space. VA lost 500 
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badly needed doctors to fill gaps in the Army and Navy 
medical corps. Many doctors now being discharged from 
service are returning to civilian practice. 

In addition, behind the war lay years ot hodgepodge 
legislation on VA. Veterans’ laws need simplification and 
liberalization — and that is up to Congress. 

Originally equipped to handle the affairs of the five mil- 
lion veterans of World War I and previous wars, VA was 
suddenly faced with the problems of three times as many 
servicemen of this war. Here is a thumbnail summary of the 
record which VA has made in World War II (and the work 
is only just beginning) : 

Has handled 18 million insurance applications and 500,- 
000 insurance claims. 

Has issued more than $136 billions in National Service 
Life Insurance to service men and women. 

Has made payments to 350,000 beneficiaries of men who 
have died in uniform. 

Has granted disability pensions to 564,000 of the 2 mil- 
lion men discharged from the services in this war. This total 
is greater than for all previous wars. 

Has provided 63,000 beds in 100 VA hospitals and homes. 
By the end of 1947 there will be 145,000 beds for veterans. 
By 1975 it is expected that 300,000 will be needed. 

General Bradley has none of the military glamour of a 
MacArthur, a Patton, or a Halsey. He is a man who bears 
himself modestly, whose most striking feature is his soft 
gray-blue eyes that turn blue-steel when he is stirred. He is 
the kind of man you instinctively like and trust. He makes up 
his mind slowly and then acts promptly. 

One of General Bradley’s first acts of office was to an- 
nounce the appointment of two generals who served under 
him in Europe as top advisers in administration and medical 
services, the two functions of VA which have been criti- 
cized most sharply. These aids are Maj. Gen. Paul R. Haw- 
ley, chief surgeon of the European theater, as medical ad- 
viser, and Brig. Gen. Henry B. Lewis, Bradley’s deputy 
chief of staff in the Twelfth Army Group, as administrative 
adviser, Another Bradley adviser on temporary loan from 
the War Department is Brig. Gen. Elliot C. Cutler, noted 
Harvard surgeon. 

On September 14, General Bradley heeded mounting criti- 
cism of VA by announcing a six-point program for revamping 
the organization. Supervision will be decentralized into 13 
ranch offices that will have absolute control over veterans’ 
facilities in their areas. 

The insurance program will be set up separately from that 
of general finance, and insurance claims will be handled by 
the 13 branch offices. There will be a separate vocational 
training program. The medical department will be put on 
an equal basis with other departments. Hospitals will be im- 
proved and, where possible, be connected with medical 
schools and give medical students interne training. The 
General also appointed Elden L. Bailey as executive assistant 


administrator. 
INSIDE WASHINGTON 














UNRRA and Rationing 


What Happened: UNRRA (United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration) has asked Congress to 
contribute an additional $1,350,000,- 
000 so that it can continue its aid to 
distressed European countries. It has 
been estimated that unless 12 to 15 
million tons of food are shipped to 
Europe in the next vear, starvation 
will be widespread. 

At the same time, meat rationing in 
the United States is expected to end 
at any moment. In Canada, however, 
meat rationing has just been resumed 
after a year and a half without it. By 
cutting its home consumption 12 per 
cent, Canada intends to give increased 
aid to Great Britain and liberated coun 
tries. 

What’s Behind It: Canada’s reminde: 
and UNRRA’s §sstatistics about the 
need for food in Europe have made 
Americans less joyful over the prospect 
of no more meat rationing at home. 
They find it hard to see how the three 
things fit together. 

Hungry people in Europe and the 
Pacific are hoping that Americans will 
not forget them in the rush to return 
to peacetime plenty. 


Unemployment Benefits 


What Happened: As the total of job- 
less persons increased, their hopes of 
receiving Federal unemployment bene- 
fits in addition to those now paid by 
the States failed. The Murray-Kilgore 
bill, which would have raised maximum 
payments to $25 for 26 weeks, was re- 
drafted by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

It kept the provision to use Federal 
funds to pay benefits for as long as 
half a year. The amount of the pay- 
ments, however, wil] remain at the lev- 
els established in the individual states. 

According to the new proposals, un- 
employment compensation will still be 
extended to the nearly 3 million Fed- 
eral employees who are not covered by 
the present law. Travel allowances to 
aid displaced war workers in returning 
home or moving to a new area to take 
a definite job are included in the re- 
vised bill. 

Chief reason tor the changes was the 
report of Attorneys General of 25 States 


that their laws would prevent the ad- 
ditional Federal benefits from reaching 
the pockets of the unemployed. It 
would have to be subtracted from the 
amount they received from the State. 

What’s Behind It: The battle over 
unemployment compensation is another 
episode in the “State’s Rights” war that 
has been going on since the Constitu- 
tion was first drafted 

State officials argue that local admin- 
istration of jobless pay is preferable to 
Federal administration because wages 
and living conditions vary throughout 
the nation. President Truman and other 
Government officials believe that uni- 
form standards are necessary to solve 
the “human problems of reconversion.” 
So far the States are winning 


Demobilization 


What Happened: When Under-Sec- 
retary of War Robert Patterson told the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee that 
the Army is now discharging 10,000 
men a day, one Senator replied with: 
“We are getting 10,000 letters a day.” 

The letters he was referring to were 
from men and women all over the 
United States, protesting against dis- 





Duffy in The Baltimore Sup 


“Displaced Person” 


charge by the point system or continu- 
ation of the draft. 

Discharge requirements have already 
been eased so that men with 80 points 
or WACs with 41 may be released. En- 
listed men 35 years old and over who 
have two years of honorable service 
may also be released. No man will be 
sent overseas who: 1) is over 87 years 
old; 2) is over 34 and has a year of 
honorable service; 3) has at least 45 
points as of May 12. 

Both President Truman and _ the 
Army claim that it is necessary to draft 
50,000 new men a month so that we 
can keep 500,000 men in Europe and 
900,000 in the Pacific. Congressmen 
would like to see the occupation army 
composed of volunteers, and the House 
Military Aftairs Committee has already 
approved a bill to induce enlistments. 
Those who re-enlist would get their 
mustering-out payments immediately 
and higher bonuses for signing up 
again. New soldiers would be eligible 
for the benefits of the GI Bill of Rights 
and for retirement at half pay after 
20 years. 

What’s Behind It: With the war over, 
the public wants its men out of the 
Army. Congress is between this pres- 
sure and the pressure of military lead- 
ers to. insure an Army of 2,500,000 for 
occupation duties. 


Lower Taxes 


What Happened: “Full speed ahead” 
is the watchword to the House Ways 
and Means Committee, now working on 
a tax bill to relieve the strair on both 
individual and corporation pocketbooks. 
If reductions are to apply to 1946 in- 
comes, the House must pass a bill 
around November Ist and the Senate 
must complete action soon afterwards. 

According to Senator Walter F. 
George, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, individual taxes will be 15 
to 18 per cent lower. He said that the 
elimination of some wartime expenses 
since the end of the Japanese war has 
made it possible to cut revenue from 
income taxes by $5 billion in 1946. 

In accordance with President Tru- 
man’s suggestion, any tax bill passed 
now will be a temporary measure to 
ease the burden until there is time to 
revise the entire tax system. 

What’s Behind It: Since the end of 
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the war, the Budget Bureau has an- 
nounced decreases in planned expend- 
itures amounting to 18 billion, 500 
million dollars in the present budget. 
Lower taxes should encourage business 
and increase the amount the consumer 
has to spend, thereby aiding recon- 
version. 


Japan 


What Happened: The hoisting of the 
Stars and Stripes over Tokyo was the 
signal to the world —and particularly 
to the Japanese — that Nippon is now 
under new management. “Who is boss” 
was made clear in a statement of pol- 
icy by General Douglas MacArthur. 

In unmistakable terms, General Mac- 
Arthur explained to the Japanese set- 
ting sun that in his capacity as Su- 
preme Commander of the Allied Pow- 
ers, he will issue “all necessary instruc- 
tions to the Japanese Emperor and to 
the imperial government” but that 
“every opportunity will be given the 
government and the Japanese people to 
carry out such instructions without fur- 
ther compulsion.” 

The statement promised that Japa- 
nese economy would be _ controlled 
“only to the extent necessary to achieve 
the objectives of the United Nations.” 
These objectives, General MacArthur 
stressed, include abolition of militar- 
ism; the encouragement of liberal tend- 
encies (such as freedom of religion, 
press, speech and assembly); and crea- 
tion of conditions that will insure that 
Japan will never again menace world 
peace. 

While the Japanese people will be 
required to obey all orders issued by 
General MacArthur via their own gov- 
ernment, they will be “completely free 
from all unwarranted interference with 
their individual liberty and property 
rights.” Any disobedience or hesitancy, 
he warned, would bring prompt and 
stern action by the occupation forces. 
As he put it, “If necessary, however, 
the Supreme Commander will issue ap- 
propriate orders to Army and corps 
commanders, indicating the action to 
be taken to secure obedience.” In other 
words, MacArthur gave notice that he 
will brook no nonsense from any wily 
Japanese. 

To prove that he meant what he 
said, General MacArthur hastened to 
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issue an order abolishing the Imperial 
General Staff which has for many years 
been the real power behind the throne, 
responsible for Japan’s aggressive poli- 
cies. He followed this by another de- 
cree closing all news and radio agen- 
cies that had continued to give out 
false propaganda criticizing the Allies. 

Then in a sudden move to round up 
war criminals, the General ordered the 
arrest of 40 Japanese militarists, poli- 
ticians and members of the Cabinet at 
the time of the Pearl Harbor attack. 
Former Premier Hideki Tojo, who 
headed the list, tried to take his life 
but succeeded only in wounding him- 
self. Field Marshal General Sugiyama, 
however, did cheat the Allies out of 
an important prisoner, by killing him- 
self. 

General MacArthur also issued an or- 
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der for the immediate ending of the 
terroristic Black Dragon Society which 
for forty years has been the notorious 
instrument of Japanese imperialism. 
One of its key members, Taketora 
Ogata, was ousted from the present 
Japanese Cabinet and is facing arrest. 

What’s Behind It: It all adds up to 
the fact that the United States has 
formulated a definite policy toward 
Japan, And that this policy is neither 
soft-hearted nor hard-hearted — but 
rather hard-headed. 


Quisling, etc. 


What Happened: “Vidkun Abraham 
Lauritz Quisling, you are condemned 
to death.” The words were those of 
Presiding Judge Erik Solem of Oslo’s 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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Superior Court. But it was the voice of 
Norway that spoke through the Judge. 

Thus came to an end the treacherous 
career of Norway’s arch-criminal, the 
man who turned his country over to the 
Nazis. By decision of the court, Quis- 
ling — whose name has become an in- 
ternational synonym for traitor — was 
found guilty of high treason, of lar- 
ceny, and of receiving stolen goods. 
The verdict was unanimous: death by 
a firing squad. 

It was disclosed in a report to Presi- 
dent Truman that as many as 400,000 
Nazis may be tried for war crimes. All 
members of the Gestapo and the S.S. 
(Elite Guard) are subject to trial as 
war criminals 

First on the calendar will be the 
mass trial of the twenty-four top Nazi 
culprits which is scheduled to begin in 
Nuernberg either late this month o1 
early in November. Among the defend 
ants are Reich Marshal Herman Goe 
ring, the former Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, Rudolf Hess, 
Franz von Papen, Hjalmar Schacht, 
Wilhelm Keitel, Admiral Karl Doenitz 
and the industrialist Gustav Krupp von 
Bohlen. They will be tried on charges 
of making aggressive warfare. 

What’s Behind It: These trials are 
doubly significant. Not only will they 
mete out justice to the criminals who 
plunged the world into its worst dis- 
aster — but they will also establish, for 
the first time in human history, the 
principle that offensive war is a crime 


Freedom for Korea 


What Happened: The Army pulled a 
“boner” in Korea and was quickly taken 
to task for it. The mistake was the order 
issued by Lieut. General John R. Hodge, 
commander of the U. S. occupation 
forces, that he intends to administer 
the American zone in Korea with the 
present Japanese officials. He explained 
that this was necessary in order to 
avoid “chaos” in the country 

The announcement provoked demon 
strations of protest by Koreans who 
refused to be governed by their Japa- 
nese oppressors. It also caused consid- 
erable dismay in the War and State 
departments. 

Acting promptly, General Douglas 
MacArthur, Supreme Allied Command. 
er, ordered General Hodge to replace 
al] Japanese in governmental positions 
in Korea as rapidly as possible “con 
sistent with the safety of operations.” 

What’s Behind It: This is another ex 
ample of the headaches involved in 
waging peace. For forty years, the peo- 








ple of Korea have been held in bond- 
age by the Japanese. A period of train- 
ing will undoubtedly be necessary to 
prepare them for democratic self-gov- 
ernment. The Japanese, however, are 
hardly the best teachers for that task. 


Ethiopian Oil 

What Happened: The oil that the ill- 
fated Il Duce tried unsuccessfully to 
grab by force from the Ethiopians in 
1936, has recently been sold to an 
American concern. Harry F. Sinclair, 
president of the Sinclair Oi] Corpora- 
tion, has made it known that Emperor 
Haile Selassie had granted the Ameri- 
can firm an exclusive concession for 
petroleum development rights over the 
entire area of the country (about 
350,000 square miles). The agreement 
is to remain in effect for 50 vears. 

In return, the Sinclair Oil Corporation 
igreed to pay the Ethiopian govern- 
ment royalties and to build “a trade 
school or schools, a hospital or hospi- 
tals. clinies, sanitary facilities. research 
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organizations and other public institu- 
tions for the amusement, education, 
health, culture and prosperity of the 
people of the country.” 

The agreement further provides that 
the Sinclair company shall spend cer- 
tain sums annually for ten years to 
the education and training of Ethio 
pian subjects in the United States. 

What’s Behind It: In 1935 anothe: 
American firm — the Standard-Vacuum 
Oil Company — had obtained a simila 
grant from the Ethiopian government. 
But at the time Mussolini’s army was 
poised for an invasion of the country. 
The State Department requested the 
Standard-Vacuum Company to cancel 
the concession for fear that it might in- 
volve the United States in international 
complications, It is also no secret that 
for a long time both British and Rus- 
sian oil interests have been casting co- 
vetous glances on these fields. By its 
new agreement with the Sinclair com- 
pany, Ethiopia his literally poured oil 
m troubled water 
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Henderson in the Providence Journa! 


Won't Wash White! 





























































BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


JOHN BARRY (1745-1803) 


Our First Naval Hero 


| OHN BARRY’S exploits early in the Revolution led some observers to call him 
| “the father of the American Navy.” Certainly, he ranked second only to 
John Paul Jones among our early naval heroes. 
Barry was born at Tucumshane, County Wexford, Ireland, and went to sea 
early in his youth. About 1760 he settled in Philadelphia where he became a 
well-to-do shipmaster and owner. 
He enthusiastically supported the Colonies at the outbreak of the Revolution. 

In December, 1775, Barry received the first captain's commission issued under 

the authority of the Continental Congress. 

His war record was so brilliant that he was named senior captain and placed 
in command of the ship United States when the Navy was reorganized in 
1794. He was head of the Navy at the time of his death. 
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THINGS WERE PRETTY *® 
THOUGHT '0 BE OF USE 


THEY'VE BOTTLED US WY 
HERE. BUT 1 DON'T 


INTEND TO STAY IDLE! 































Barry was the first naval 
officer to take an enemy 
ship in actual battle when 
the British tender Edward 
yielded to the American 
brig Lexington. 


In 1776-77 Barry iuaed 
for service in the army and led a 
force of men in the Trenton- 
Princeton campaign. 




















The presence of strong British 

THE ENEMY’S naval forces on the Delaware pre- 

SURRENDERED, S/R 1 Zo vented Barry from taking his new 
; 4 ship, Effingham, to sea in 1777. 





Mm 7 EASY DOES IT, BOYS! DON'T 
| | : AROUSE THE REST OF THE CREW! 
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YF With four small boats, 

, YG X Barry surprised and cap- 

J a + “@&@l tured a British ship without 
™ g the loss of a man. 











As commander of the Alliance in 1781, 
Barry captured many enemy ships. His last 
important battle was fought in 1782, 
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WEDDING gift given by a bride to her groom back in 
1662 has become today the grave concern of all the 
major Allied powers. The bride was a Portuguese lady named 
Catherine of Braganza and the groom was England’s King 
Charles II. Their marriage has long been forgotten. But the 
“gift” is still very much in the news. For the gift that the 
bride had presented to the illustrious groom on their mar- 
riage was the city of Tangier. 

Although Tangier has a population of less than 100,000, 
this old Moroccan city is of utmost strategic value because 
of its unique location. It is situated on the African side of the 
Strait of Gibraltar, at the western entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, almost directly opposite the famed British 
rock.” 

The “biography” of Tangier is a long story. It is believed 
by historians to be the oldest city in North Africa. The 
Romans called it Tingis. It was held successively by Van- 
dals, Byzantines and Arabs. 

After several unsuccessful attempts, the Portuguese took 
possession of Tangier from the Arabs in 1471, but it passed 
to Spain in 1580, returning again to the Portuguese in 1656 
Then in 1662, as already stated, the city was given to the 
British upon Catherine’s marriage to Charles II. It proved a 
difficult gift to hold. In 1684, the British decided that it 
would be cheaper and wiser to abandon the city to the 
Moors than to continue fighting them. Tangier was bom- 
barded by the Spaniards in 1790 and again by the French in 
1884 during their war with Morocco. 

In the early years of the twentieth century, Tangier be- 
came the object of the imperialist rivalries of Germany, Eng- 
land, Spain, Italy, France. They all wanted Tangier for its 
mifitary importance and also for commercial reasons, since 
this seaport was a gateway to the riches of Africa. 


“ 


Declared an International Zone 


Great Britain, particularly, kept a fixed eye on Tangier, 
determined that no possible enemy should possess this vitally 
strategic area lying on her shortest route to India. The jeal- 
ousies among the big powers were finally settled after the 
first World War, Under the Tangier Statute of 1923, as 
amended in 1928, Tangier was declared an international] 
zone to be governed jointly by France, Spain, Britain and 
Italy. It remained under this status until the outbreak of 
World War II. 

Then in June 1940, the pro-Axis Franco regime in Spain, 
taking advantage of Allied defeats, sent its troops to occupy 
Tangier, in violation of the solemnly signed treaty. By No- 
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Infernational Trouble Spot 





THE ANCIENT CITY OF TANGIER 
HAS HAD MANY DIFFERENT MASTERS 


vember of that year, the International Control was abolished 
and Franco announced the formal incorporation of Tangier 
under Spanish rule. 

England, the only surviving Ally at the time, was too weak 
to do anything about it. For a while it seemed as if Franco 
would get away with his “grab.” He permitted Nazi Ger- 
many to establish its spy nests in Tangier disguised as “con- 
sulates.” Tangier was a perfect lookout post from which to 
report Allied convoy movements. 

But the fortunes of war turned. Nazi Germany was de- 
teated and Franco realized that he had joined the wrong 
side. Atter V-E Day, he notified the British government of 
his “willingness” to negotiate the return of Tangier to the 
international status it held before its seizure by Spain. 

On last August 10, a conference was held in Paris at- 
tended by representatives of the United States, Britain, 
France and Russia to determine the future of Tangier. It 
was decided to set up a temporary international regime for 
the Moroccan port based on the 1923 treaty. It was also 
announced that a new conference would be called within six 
months to fix a permanent international regime. 

Finally on September 4, it was revealed that the new 
Tangier agreement provided for Russia, Spain, the United 
States, France and Great Britain to have representatives on 
the Tangier Control Committee. However, most of the bur- 

(Concluded on page 24) 





The Great Market of Tangier, Morocco, where the 
natives sell everything from onions to clothing. 
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To Demobilization you returning Veterans we feel the same urgent re- 


sponsibility for getting you Home as we did for getting you to the 
Front. There are inspiration and satisfaction in the happy ending of a 
job that only yesterday had nothing but the grimmest aspects. Count 
on us to keep the supply lines open and to serve you faithfully. 


To Heconversi €OM To Industry we say it is our purpose to gear our operations 


with yours, in order to smooth and shorten the route to Reconversion 
and Peacetime Commerce. We will provide the type of transportation 
required by manufacturers for the prompt delivery of needed raw 
material and for the economic distribution of finished goods. 


2 


To Modern ization To Travelers, as soon as demobilization permits, we pledge 


a full and quick transition of passenger service—tuned to the times 
and to the traditions of The Milwaukee Road . . . To old friends, 
who at times relinguished their privilege to travel in their accustomed 
style, we convey our gratitude for their patience and understanding 
..- Good days of comfort and hospitality for all Milwaukee Road 
patrons are ahead. 


The Milwaukee Road looks forward to being unceasingly busy in 
performing these jobs. A long-term program of development and 
modernization of plant and facilities is being carried forward. Later 
plans, now in the making, will be progressively unfolded. 


Look up the track! The signals say “All clear!” Let’s go! 


THE MILWAUKEE RoaD 
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THE BUILDINGS of the Technical Center will face a LOCATED ON a major highway leading from Detroit, ac- AFLOO 
seven-acre lake. These buildings will be connected by cess to the Center will be through the Administration southern 
@ covered walk and vehicular roadway. Sketched below Building sketched here. A system of modern roadways will ings wh 
is the Advanced Engineering Building in which im- provide practical opportunity to study traffic control as in such 

provements will be quickly made in existing products, well as to make simple road tests of new car developments, phyl, res 
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A FLOOD OF SUNSHINE will pour into the 
southern windows of the Research Build- 


ings where experimental work is carried on ' 


in such diverse fields as the study of chloro- 
phyl, research into fuels and engine design. 


GENERAL MOTORS TECHNICAL CENTER 
will be created to stimulate opportunities, 


promote employment and bring about 
MORE and BETTER THINGS for MORE PEOPLE 


HESE are times when the world 
T cries out for new and finer things. 
There is a great hunger, broad as all 
mankind, for happier relationships 
among men — for greater individual 
opportunity for accomplishment, for 
more and better goods within reach of 


everyone. 


It is by satisfying this hunger that we 
can bring greatest benefit to our na- 
tional economy in the future. Through 
such action lies the road to more good 
jobs, to an ever-rising standard of liv- 
ing through the continual replacement 
of old things with new and better ones. 


The General Motors Technical Cen- 
ter is dedicated to such an objective. 
It will occupy a 350-acre tract of land 
outside of Detroit as soon as condi- 
tions permit. Its purpose is to develop 
new things that add to the comfort and 
security of our living, and to enable 
existing things to be made more effi- 
ciently, hence at lower selling prices, 
so more people may own and enjoy 
them — all with expanding job oppor- 


tunities. 
+ 


It will shorten the time required to 
bring the work of creative thinkers out 
of the idea stage and into usable 


reality. 


Phe in groups of buildings designed 
especially for the purpose, General 
Motors will gather in advantageous 
and inspiring new surroundings the 
most modern facilities for research, 


advanced engineering, styling and the 
development of new manufacturing 
techniques. 


Here physicists and engineers will dis- 
cover new facts and convert them into 
new improved products. Stylists will 
give them new and more attractive 
form. Process engineers will develop 
better manufacturing techniques for 
making them. 


Science here will go to work in the! 
interest of economic progress. And 
history is full of proof that when sci- 
ence is so harnessed, more jobs are 
created, more comforts and convene ‘ 
iences are brought within reach of 
more people, 


Serving as a source on which the ene 
gineering staffs of all of our Divisions 
may draw, the General Motors Tech- 
nical Center will stimulate improve- 
ment in all General Motors products. 
Automobiles, refrigerators, Diesel en- 
gines, locomotives and other good and 
useful things may be expected to be 
improved at even faster pace than in 
the past. 


But the work of the Technical Center 
will not be confined to existing things, 
It is dedicated to the idea that progress 
is the servant of mankind and that 
whosoever advances it not only helps 
himself but his fellow men. Its goal 
will be “more and better things for 
more people,” whether that comes 
through improvement of the old or 
development of the new. 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE © 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC - OLDSMOSBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE « GMC TRUCK AND COACH + GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon ~ GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR — N8C Network 


MAKE VICTORY COMPLETE—BUY MORE WAR BON 








“I still find it 
} hard to believe that 
I am really here, 
back among my 
| own people.” 

So spoke Gen- 
eral Jonathan M. 
Wainwright to the 
crowd assembled 
to welcome him in 
Washington on 

September 10. For 
| almost 3% years he 
had been “locked 
away behind 
barbed wire and 
the bayonets of 
cruel jailers” —a 
prisoner of the Japanese. It was in May, 
1942 that he was forced to raise the 
white flag of surrender on Corregidor, 
at the entrance to Manila Bay. 

General Wainwright, native son of 
Walla Walla, Washington, was gradu- 
ated from West Point in 1906 and 
commissioned 2nd lieutenant of cavalry. 
In 1909 he was sent to the Philippines 
on an expedition against the Moros. 

He went to Europe in 1918 as a staff 
member of the 76th National Army 
After the war he served in the Ameri- 
can occupation forces in Coblenz, Ger- 
many. 

Nominated by President Roosevelt 
for lieutenant general in March, 1942, 
he became commander of American and 
Filipino forces on Bataan Peninsula 
Hopelessly outnumbered, he and_ his 
under-fed and 
moved to Corregidor where they fi- 
nally had to surrender. 

When he returned home, Wainwright 
was decorated by President Truman 
with the Congressional Medal of Honor 
for his gallant stand against overwhelm- 
ing odds. 
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under-equipped men 





Harris-Ewing 


Jonathan M. Wainwright 





EZEQUIEL PADILLA— 


“Tall, dark, and handsome” — plu 
brains, plus vision: that is Ezequiel 
Padilla, Mexico’s former foreign min- 
ister. He is regarded with distrust by 
some Mexicans because of his friend- 
ship for the United States. 

Padilla arranged for Argentina’s en- 
trance into the United Nations, and it 
is said that he did so at the request of 
Nelson Rockefeller, then a member of 
our State Department. This move cost 
Padilla much of his liberal following 
throughout Latin America. Shortly 
thereafter, on July 12, Padilla suddenly 
resigned as Mexico’s foreign minister. 

He was born in a small Mexican 
mountain village on New Year's Eve, 
1891. His father was a struggling law- 
yer who died early. His mother taught 
school. 

Scholarships helped Padilla’s way 
through normal school, through the 
University of Mexico. and at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris. When he returned to 
Mexico, instead of practicing law as he 
intended, he became a common soldier 
under the banner of the revolution- 
aries who overthrew the dictatorship of 
Porfirio Diaz. 

Later he fought with Pancho Villa. 
In 1916. when Villa was defeated, he 
fled to New York, where he continued 
his law studies. He returned to Mexico 
to take up his career in 1922, becoming 
active in politics and teaching law at 
the National University of Mexico. In 
1929 he was made secretary of public 
education. Education of the whole peo- 
ple is a subject dear to Padilla. 

In July 1946 Mexico will have a 
presidential election, and Padilla is 
prominently mentioned as a candidate. 
He is a strong advocate of hemisphere 
solidarity and Pan American Union. 





Monkmeyer 


Ezequiel Padilla 





_ Velerans’ Organizations © 


HALL I join a veterans’ organization? 

Would my father’s group or a new 
organization for veterans of this war 
best suit my ideas and needs? 

These are two of the questions which 
the 12,000,000 veterans of World War 
II are asking themselves. If they decide 
to join an old-timer, the three principal 
national bodies to choose from are the 
American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and the Disabled American 
Veterans. Of the groups organized since 
Pearl Harbor, the American Veterans 
Committee has received the most atten- 
tion. 

The old organizations have worked 
for these main purposes: fellowship for 
members, services to local communi- 
ties, leadership in Americanization pro- 
grams, and assistance in rehabilitation. 
Each organization has a_ professional 
staff to help veterans get the govern- 
ment benefits due them. In addition, 
these groups exert heavy pressure in 
Washington to get laws passed grant- 
ing additional money and job prefer- 
ences. 

The American Veterans Committee 
also aims at “adequate financial, medi- 
cal, vocational and educational assist- 
ance for every veteran.” But it main- 
tains that a new organization is needed 
to meet our new problems. It intends 
to work for the preservation of world 
peace through social and political ac- 
tion in the U. S. as well as through an 
international veterans’ council. 


Lineup at Present 


The political influence of these or- 
ganizations increases with their size. 
Here is their present standing: 

American Legion — for all veterans. 
Membership — 1,700,000 including 
600,000 veterans of World War II. Na- 
tional Commander, Edward N. Schei- 
berling; national headquarters, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars — for vet- 
erans of foreign campaigns. Member- 
ship — 1,035,000 including 805,000 
World War II veterans. National Com- 
mander, Jean A. Brunner; national 
headquarters, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Disabled Veterans — for 
veterans disabled in action. Member- 
ship — 100,000, about one-half of whom 
were disabled in this war. National 
Commander, Milton D. Cohn; national 
headquarters, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

American Veterans Committee — for 
servicemen and women of World War 
II. Membership — 5,300. Chairman of 
Planning Commission, Charles G. Bolté; 
national headquarters, New York City. 


American 
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the “sunday punch” 


This is the story of one of the deadliest weapons of the war—of one of the most versatile aire 
planes ever built, of the gallant men who fly it, and their magnificent combat record... 


But it is far more than one airplane, one day’s headlines, one heroic step closer to victory. 





Revenge was sweet at Rabaul, Japan's “little Pearl Steadily spearheading our ground assault, the 
Harbor’, where the Curtiss Helldivers first made Curtiss $B2C Helldiver squadrons struck from 


combat history. . . tearing through the Zeros to the carrier fleet with smashing successes over 
blast che Jap fleet. Score: 3 ships sunk—11 dam- the Marianas, at Saipan, the Second Battle of the 


BEHIND the battle record of the Helldiver is 
the story of thousands of men-and women 
workers — one of the most skillful teams of 
builders ever known. It is the story of the 
courageous men of.the air who fly and ser- 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 












Curtisse Wright 


eged. But that was only a good beginning, Philippine Sea, over Okinawa and Tokyo itself. 


vice our planes ...an American story — with 
the pay-off in the promise of the future, 
when America’s airpower is destined to serve. 
a world at peace, in trade, in travel and in 
communication. 


AIRPLANES ¢ ENGINES « PROPELLERS 





















OW would you like to ex- 
plore the craters on the 
moon? 


If an atomic engine can be 


perfected, rocket ships may one 
day depart for and return from 


| 


neighboring planets on a regu- | 
lar schedule. True, it is impossi- | 


ble today, but who dares pre- 
dict what tomorrow may bring? 
So let us plan the trip now, 


even though we will all be a | 


good deal older before the first 
atomic-rocket space ship takes 
off from this tiny planet we call 
the earth. 

Our destination is the moon, 
because it is our door 
neighbor in space. We should 
really say our moon, since Nep 
tune also has a moon, Mars has 
two, Saturn and Jupiter 
has eleven moons. 

Our moon follows an orbit 
which keeps it, on the average, 
about 239,000 miles from the 
earth. We should be able to 
reach the moon in about ten 
hours of space travel. 

First of all, our 
rocket space ship must escape 
from the gravitational _ pull 
which surrounds the earth. Sci- 
entists say that a speed of 7 
miles a second (over 25,000 


next 


nine, 


atomic- 


| will 


m.p.h.) is needed to obtain 
“escape velocity.” 
But if we take off at this 


speed the sudden tremendous 
acceleration will kill every 
passenger aboard. We _ shall 
have to increase our speed grad- 
ually, so that the human body 
will be able to stand the strain. 

Another problem will be that 
of air resistance. Air resistance 
will affect us only during the 
first minute or so of the trip. 
Once we are fifteen to twenty 
miles high, the air will be too 
thin to offer much resistance. 
But during that first minute, if 
our speed is too great, the fric- 


tion of the air will heat our 
rocket white-hot. No man could 
live inside such a furnace. So 
even with special refrigerating 
devices, we shall have to go 
fairly slow until we leave the 


atmosphere behind us. 

Of course, we shall be breath- 
ing oxygen under pressure dur- 
the trip. The ride 
be a strange experience. 
In the space between the plan- 
ets, nothing has any weight. If 
we spill a glass of milk during 
lunch, the liquid will simply 
hang in mid-air. If you try to 
hop into the air, you will rise 


ing entire 


Trip to the moon 





until you hit the roof of the 
rocket, and someone will have 
to pull you down again. 

There is one good advantage 
to this lack of gravity. We will 
be able to shut off our atomic 
engine and still not lose a bit 


of speed. Since there is no 
gravity or air resistance to slow 
us up, our speed will remain at 
25,000 m.p.h.—and we can 
save our fuel for the trip back! 

Approaching the moon, we 
shall have to slow down for a 
landing. If we landed at 25,000 
would make a 
brand-new crater in the moon. 

Here’s how we'll slow down: 


m.p.h., we 


Instead of aiming right at the 
moon, we'll miss it by a few 
thousand and off 
into space again. The gravity of 
the moon will slow us down as 


miles shoot 


we move away from it. We'll 
do this again and again, com- 
ing closer to the moon each 


time. And every time, the moon 
gravity will slow our speed still 
more. 

Finally, we'll set off rockets 
in the nose, which will slow us 
down to a landing speed. Then, 
we'll open our collapsible wings 
and look for a good landing 


field. 
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Press 


Largest helicopter in the world seen in flight. The PV-3 was designed 
for the U. S. Navy for air-sea rescue work and as a special transport 


craft. The PV-3 can carry ten passengers, as well as a crew of two. 








_ AVIATION JOBS 


FOR VETERANS 


ACH day, hundreds of Army 
f and Navy airmen bombard 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
with letters. They want to know 
what job opportunities there will 
be in civil aviation. 

These are hard letters to an- 
swer. 

When the war ended, there 


|| were 2,500,000 men in our air 


forces. About 300,000 of them 
were pilots. 

Let us examine the aviation 
industry, and see how many of 
these superbly trained men are 
likely to be needed in the years 
ahead. 

Roughly speaking, the avia- 
tion industry can be divided in- 
to three fields: (1) manufactur- 
ing; (2) the scheduled airlines; 
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What is meant by fly- 
ing “over-the-top”? 
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(3) private flying. Private fly- 
ing is here used to include all 
commercial flight activities out- 
side the airlines. 

The outlook in manufactur- 
ing is bleak, judged by wartime 
standards. During the war, air- 
craft and engine manufacturers 
employed 2,500,000 men and 
women. Cut-backs and con- 
tract cancellations have already 
greatly reduced this figure. Es- 
timates reveal that about 100,- 
000 workers will be employed 
in aircraft and engine manufac- 
turing by 1950. 

Air transportation and _pri- 
vate flying offer somewhat 
brighter prospects. Estimates of 
employment opportunities in 
these fields show that 160,000 
workers will be employed by 
1950. Of these, about 32,000 
will be pilots. 

Add to these figures about 
10,000 employees of the C.A.A., 
and you have a grand total of 
270,000 workers for the entire 
aviation industry. 

Thus, even if the aviation in- 
dustry let all its civilian work- 
ers go, and hired only veterans, 
it would not help very much. 
About 9 out of every 10 air 
force veterans would still be 
unable to find a job in the avia- 
tion industry. 
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The tomorrow we have been 
fighting and bleeding for— 
sweating for—praying for... 

The tomorrow that seemed once 


might never come... 


The tomorrow far off—the future 


day to look forward to... 


Suddenly we are dazed like a 
man who has been carrying a 
heavy burden a long time, feels 
it lifted and forgets at first to 


stand erect. 


Awe and gratitude, relief and 
hope, remembering and tears— 


we are too numb yet to feel. 


EASTERN Az Jones 


The Great Silver Flee 


This 1s Tomorrow 


But now we Americans have 


work to do... 


Our sciences have grown by 


leaps and bounds during the war. 


Our next big job is to apply 
these sciences to their real pur- 
pose—the progress and happi- 


ness of America and the world. 


This is tomorrow. The time to 


begin. 


President and General Manager 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 
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Tangier 
(Concluded from page 16) 


den of administering the Moroccan city 
will be borne by representatives of Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Portugal and 
Sweden. 

Meanwhile, British and French en- 
voys in Madrid presented a joint note to 
the Spanish government demanding the 
withdrawal of Spanish forces from Tan- 
gier within a week. Franco hurriedly 


obliged. 
Picturesque City 


We know the reasons for Tangier’s 
importance, both strategic and commer- 
cial. But what is the city itself like? 
“White cliffs circling a shallow blue bay 
—this is the port of Tangie:,” writes 
one traveler. “The town presents a pic- 
turesque appearance from the sea, ris- 
ing gradually in the form of an amphi- 
theater, with the citadel, the remainder 
of the English mole and York Castle to 
the right. In the central valley is the 
commercial quarter, while to the left 
along the beach runs the track to Tetu- 
an” — is another description. 

In short, Tangier is a pertect lo- 
cale for a Hollywood movie. Here the 
West and the Eust meet and blend. 
There are old native sections and a few 
blocks away modern European quarters. 
Continental shops have replaced many 
of the quaint native stores. There are 
electric lights and automobiles and tele- 
phones and radios and motion picture 
playhouses. But there are also mosques 
and minarets. On the main streets of the 
city, one can meet people of all nation- 
alities — in native costume or in western 
dress. - 

The old part of the city had been 
built centuries ago by Moroccan Arabs. 
It has narrow alieys winding up ter- 
raced cliffs. Moorish houses look out 
over the bay. New European quarters 
have been built to the north of Tangier 
— the Marchan quarter; and to the south 
— the quarter of the beach and of Suani. 
The main thoroughfare of the city leads 
from Bab el Marsa (Gate of the Port) 
to Bab el Suk (Gate of the Market- 
place). 

But it’s from the spacious bay nearby 
that Tangier presents a most striking 
appearance. Its white houses rise tier 
on tier, and at the highest point, on a 
plateau to the north, there is the old 
castle, a crumbling ruin. “The tourist in 
Tangier is reminded of an ancient civili- 
zation at every turn of the narrow, wind- 
ing streets, some of which are too steep 
to permit travel by vehicles.” So much 
for the scenic beauties of Tangier. 

Commercially, it is important because 
of its harbor which is formed by the Bay 


of Tangier. This harbor is usable in all 
weathers except during strong east 
winds. But it is too shallow and most 
vessels are forced to anchor a mile or so 
out. Work had been started a few years 
ago to deepen the port. Yet Tangier, 
which in its glorious past had been the 
leading seaport of all Morocco, has in 
recent years yielded its first place to 
Casablanca (famous for the Roosevelt- 
Churchill-de Gaulle meeting in 1943) 
and other ports in French Morocco. A 
major improvement in its transportation 
facilities was effected in 1928 by the 
construction of the Franco-Spanish rail- 
way, extending from Tangier to Fez. 

There is little manufacturing in Tan- 
gier. It is primarily a trading center. It 
exports leather, eggs and canned fish, 
and imports foods and textiles. The 
trade of Tangier, prior to the war, was 
105 million francs (imports 94 millions, 
exports 11 millions). Most of the com- 
merce was with France, Spain and Great 
Britain — in that order. 

The pre-war population of Tangier 
was about 60,000 —of which 36,500 
were native Moslems, 7,000 native Jews 
and 16,500 Europeans (chiefly Span- 
iards and Frenchmen). During the war 
years, the population of the city swelled 
to over 80,000 and that of the entire 
zone to about 100,000, by the immigra- 
tion of exiles from most of the belliger- 
ent countries. 


Berbers and Arabs 


The native population of Tangier 
consists predominantly of Moslem Ber- 
bers and Arabs. These two races have 
to a large extent intermixed. 

Morocco used to be called Bar- 
bary —the land of the Berbers. Thus 
the true Moroccan is the Berber. Since 
the dawn of history, the Berbers have 
occupied the land between the Mediter- 
ranean and Sahara, They are a colorful, 
war-like people. In race and religion, 
they are much like the Arabs and the 
two peoples have lived together for cen- 
turies. Both are Mohammedan, but the 
Arabs are Semites; the Berbers are 
Hamites, a closely related race. 

In appearance, the Berbers are fre- 
quently almost black, with shiny dark 
brown hair. They are sparely built, 
and are not tall but are graceful and 
athletic. They can, it is said, walk as 
much as 60 miles a day over jagged 
mountains. They still cultivate their 
lands primitively. They raise sheep, 
goats and camels. For centuries, they 
have lived in tents but in recent times 
large numbers of them have settled in 
cities. Those conscripted into the French 
army proved themselves to be valiant 
fighters in the first and second World 
Wars. 





HOW'S 
THAT 
1 AGAIN 


by SLIM SYNTAX 


NOTE: We invite all our readers to 
send their English problems to the Bet- 
ter English Department of Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 E. 42d St., New York 
17, N. Y. Our Quiz whiz, Slim Syntax, 
will put you right on spelling, pro- 
nunciation, grammar, usage, or what- 
ever you want to know. See if you can 
stump him! 


Q. I never seem to be able to use the 
word only correctly. What's the trick. 
G. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. There’s nothing tricky about only 
—any more than there is about many 
other grammatical troublemakers. If you 
place only as close as possible to the 
word it modifies, you should have no 
trouble at all. But, you must first know 
exactly what you want to say. Only is 
a tricky customer only if you handle 
him carelessly. Notice what happens in 
the tollowing three sentences when only 
is shifted around: 

I only hit him. (I didn’t break his leg 
or tear his shirt.) 

I hit only him. (The others got 
away. ) 

Only I hit him. (Just an honest fel- 
low — or maybe “covering up” for the 
rest of the boys.) 

oO * * 

Q. Is there any difference between 
disinterested and uninterested? 

S. R., Dayton, Ohio 


A. There is — and a very important 
one, too. Disinterested means impai 
tial, unbiased. Uninterested means 


bored or indifferent. Don’t mix them. 
oO 7 & 


Q. What’s wrong with the following 
phrase I used in a business letter? 

“Contents of your letter duly noted.’ 

R. G., Washington, D. C 

A. There’s nothing actually wrong 
with this phrase. It’s just downright sill, 
and unnecessary. Stop and think a mo 
ment. If you hadn't noted the contents 
of the letter, you wouldn't be writing an 
answer. Would you? 

What your teacher objected to in this 
phrase is its asininity. There are many 
similar expressions frequently used in 
business letters. Here are some of them: 
We beg to advise you, your esteemed 
letter, attached hereto, we would state, 
permit us to inform you, Avoid them. 
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“STUDENTS OF SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS! 








RSHIPS... 
IN COLLEGE SCHOLARSH 
” TRIPS TO WASHINGTON... 
VICTORY BONDS... 
PILLSBURY INSTITUTE OF FLOUR MILLING HISTORY urges 


YOU to write an essay of not more than 500 words OM .es 


A‘FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE! 


100 ExciTING PRIZES IN ALL! 


© 2 COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS—One for a boy, one for a girl. Each providing 
one year at the college of your choice PLUS initial expenses. 


© 2 ALL-EXPENSE TRIPS TO WASHINGTON FOR FIRST PRIZE WINNERS. 
Visit Congress in session! Meet high government officials! 


© 96 UNITED STATES VICTORY BONDS! $25 Victory Bonds for the 96 next best 


essays. 





FOOD HELPED WIN THE WAR! HOW CAN FOOD HELP WIN AND KEEP THE PEACE? 


Do you believe the United States tradition 


in China, France, Belgium, Poland, Hol- 
—‘It’s American to Share’’—should be 


land, Greece, the Philippines? If America 


adopted by all the nations of the world? 
Should the United Nations pool their food 
resources to help “have-not’” nations in 
time of need? What shall be done NOW 
to rescue the hungry and starving millions 


continues to have surplus farm products, 
where will we market them? 

The answers you write to these vital food 
questions may well be the “Food Plank 
for Peace.” 





Study the rules... consult your teacher on how to enter this 


contest... then write your FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE! 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN SAYS: 


“If we let Europe go cold and hungry, we may lose some of the foundations of order 

on which the hope for world-wide peace must rest.” 
JUDGES—PROMINENT AMERICAN FOOD AUTHORITIES 

PLANK FOR PEACE” ESSAY CONTEST RULES 


“FOOD 


1 Any senior level high school or similar 

institution with equal scholastic stand- 
ards located within the territorial limits of 
the United States may on behalf of its tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth year students enter 
four (4) individual essays on the subject of 
a FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE limited to 
not more than five-hundred (500) words 
in length. It is suggested, but not obliga- 
tory, that two of these compositions be the 
work of boy and two of girl students. 


2 All essays entered must be the original 
work of regularly enrolled students 


and must be written in pen or typewritten 
on one side of the paper. Standard theme 
size paper is preferred, but not required. 


3 The essays must be submitted by the 
principal of the school, or other au- 
thorized faculty member, and MUST BE 
POSTMARKED NOT LATER THAN 
JANUARY 15, 1946. 


The full name and home address of the 
student, as well as the name and ad- 
dress of the school, and the name of the 
faculty member submitting essay must ap- 
pear on each manuscript. Essays will be 


TO HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


duplicated and coded without names for 
final judging. 


y The essays should be addressed: 
JUDGES, FOOD PLANK FOR 
PEACE, PILLSBURY INSTITUTE OF 
FLOUR MILLING HISTORY, MINNE- 
APOLIS 2, MINN. 


é Decisions of the judges will be final. 
In case of ties, duplicate awards will 
be made. Winners will be notified by mail 
in care of the principal of the high school 
which they are attending. No essays will 
be returned. 


Here’s a real opportunity to promote student interest in a current world problem... perhaps the most important one facing the 
world today. Why not assign this essay topic to your students as part of their regular high school work? Encourage them to enter... 


your students may be the winners! 
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QUIZ YOURSELF 


1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Match these men to their jobs by 
inserting correct rumbers in the paren- 
theses. 

1. Henry Wallace ( ) New VA chief 
( ) Retired Veter- 


2. Bernard Baruch ans’ Adminis- 
trator 
( ) VA Medical 
3. Omar Bradley po 
( ) Secretary of 
4. Henry Lewis ; Commerce 
( ) Presidential 


Adv ser 
( ) VA Adminis- 
trative Ad- 
6. Paul Hawley viser 


5. Frank Hines 


il. Gl JOE WANTS A JOB 


Can you tell fact from fiction? Mark 
each of the following T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. The law forces rehiring of a World 
War II vet even if it means firing a man 
with greater seniority. 

2. Vets may apply for re-employment 
in old jobs at any time after discharge. 


3. Every vet is, by law, guaranteed a 
job. 

4. Disabled veterans have high satety 
records in industry. 

5. Totally blind persons are barred 
from factory inspection jobs. 

6. The majority of vets were not em- 
ployed before entering service. 

7. Local draft boards ceased func- 
tioning on V-J day. 

8. Army training is too specialized to 
be of use in civilian jobs. 

9. Wallace believes that setting up 
many small businesses will be bad for 
the national economy 

10. Many veterans are anxious to 
start their own farms. 

ill. INSIDE WASHINGTON 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. An Army general who later be- 
came President was: (a) Lincoln; (b) 
Grant; (c McKinley. 

During the war Bradley was Com- 
manding General of the: (a) First 
Army; (b) Ninth Army; (ce) Eighth 
Army. 





$250 cash, or all-expense Mexican trip, plus having your 


work considered for a scholarship at the Chicago Acad- 


emy of Fine Arts, American Academy of Art, Interna- 


tional Correspondence Schools, Art Instruction, Inc., 


Bradley Tech. and other schools, is one of the many 


awards offered students under 21, in the 3d Annual 


/USTRITE Drawing Ink Contest 


Also, there are three all-expense 


trips to the beauty and cultural 
spots of Mexico for TEACHERS 
of the students entering the 


contest. 


Teacher awards are based on 


student participation. Get full 
details, JUSTRITE Ink and entry 
blanks from your school supply 


or office supply dealer 


CONTEST CLOSES 


APRIL 20, 1946 


DRAWING INK 


362 W. CHICAGO AVENUE — CHICAGO 10. ILL. 


NEW YORK DETROIT LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 








8. What army is famous for its in- 
vasion of: (a) Southern France; (b) 
Normandy; (c) Japan. 

4. VA was organized: (a) after 
World War I; (b) during this war; (c) 
late this fall. 

5. Bradley believes veterans should 
be: (a) treated as problem children; 
(b) kept in service as long as possible; 
(c) helped back to normal civilian 
life. 

IV. REHABILITATING THE DISABLED 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. VA doctors are chosen: (a) for 
proven ability; (b) by political appoint- 
ment; (c) from civil service lists. 

2. Veterans whose ailments are not 
connected with military service are al- 
lowed: (a) hospitalization; (b) out- 
patient care; (c) no Government-paid 
treatment. 

3. “NP” refers to vets suffering from: 
(a) serious wounds; (b) tropical dis- 
eases; (c) combat fatigue. 

4, Prosthetics are: (a) false limbs; 
(b) scientists; (c) GI sports. 


V. JOHN BARRY 
Fill in the missing words, 


1. John Barry was born in 





2. On coming to America, he settled 
in eee 
3. He received a captain’s commis- 
sion from the __________. Cong ress. 
4. During the American —___ 
he served in the Navy. 
5. As an Army volunteer he took part 
in the Trenton- ________. campaign. 
6. One of his ships bore the same 
name as the famous modern carrier, 





READING SIGNPOSTS 
Veterans 


“Out,” Walter Bernstein (A Reporter at 
Large), New Yorker, Sept. 1, *45. 

“High School for Vets,” Franklin M. 
Reck, Better Homes and Gardens, August, 
1945. 

Going Back to Civilian Life, Public 
Affairs Press, ’44. 2153 Florida Ave., N.W., 
Wash., D. C., 25c. 

The Employment of the Handicapped 
Veteran, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Policyholders Service Bureau, New York. 
Free. 

I Knew Your Soldier, Eleanor Stevenson 
and Pete Martin, Penguin Books, 1944: 25c. 


WORDS OF THE WEEEK 


acceleration (ak sél er ad shin) increase 
in speed. (In physics classes you'll learn a 
somewhat more complicated meaning. ) 

beneficiary (bén e fish ér i) one who re- 
ceives a gift, payment or advantage. 

braille (bral) an alphabet using small 
raised points instead of letters. Invented in 
1829 by Louis Braille for his blind pupils. 
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(an they come back? 


HAT’S the 64-buck question regard- 

ing our athletes in service. Can they 
step back into civilian life and start 
walloping homers and flipping footballs 
as of yore? 

From evidence at hand, the answer 
is — yes, a loud, emphatic yes! Let’s take 
a look at some of the stars who have al- 
ready returned, and see how well they 
have fared. 

Bob Feller, Cleveland fireballer, stood 
the Detroit sluggers on their ears in his 
first assignment, striking out 12 and 
winning, 4-2 

Frankie Parker, Air Force sergeant, 
took 30-day furloughs in 1944 and °45 
and waltzed off with two straight na- 
tional tennis crowns! 

Hank Greenberg, atter four years in 
service, slipped back into his Detroit 
uniform and started breaking down 
fences as if he’d never been away. And 
he’s 35 years old, 
too. 

Sammy Snead 
and Ben Hogan, 
golf greats, came 
back with a bang. 
Sammy won three 
of his first five 
tournaments, while 
Hogan took the 
measure of champ 
Byron Nelson in 
the Nashville open tourney. 

Charlie Ruffing, fat and forty, re- 
turned to the Yankees and won six of 
his first eight pitching jobs. 





Buddy Lewis took a quick shave, 
picked up his big bat and made a pen- 
nant contender of the Washington Sen- 
ators. 

Dick Fowler, Philadelphia A’s pitcher, 
tossed a no-run no-hitter in his first 
starting assignment! 

Insofar as our college stars are con- 
cerned, we haven't the slightest doubt 
they'll return as good — if not better — 
than ever. They'll be a little older, a 
little wiser and a little stronger. 

All eyes, of course, are on Joe Louis, 
heavyweight champ. He'll be about 31 
when he fights again. That’s old, as 
fighters go. And Joe’s way overweight, 
to boot. One thing is certain — he won’t 
be as fast as he was. 

But we'll make a prediction — Joe 
won't be beaten for at least two years. 


Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
































































Share exciting travel experiences of your school 
teams...See all the big games...Take part ifi 
thrilling performances between halves — You 
can, if you join the school band! With the 
band you'll go places, make friends, and be popr 
lar... You'll get more fun out of living! 


FREE, COLORFUL NEW BOOK TELLS HOW 


This thrilling book—“Fun and Popularity 
Through Music’’— is packed with scores of 
ideas and examples showing how you can en- 
joy the advantages and opportunities which 
music training provides... How playing an 
instrument can help you through college ! 
Twenty-eight pages, profusely illustrated. Get 
your free copy from your friendly Conn deal- 
ef, or write direct to Conn. No obligation, 
C. G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, IND. 


Cc. G. CONN LTD., 1020 CONN BLDG., ELKHART, IND. 
Send FREE Book—‘Fua aad Popularity Through Music.” 
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See Here, 
Pupil Hornberger 


T was the opening day of school in 

Succasunna, New Jersey. 

Twenty eighth grade students filed 
into their classroom at Roxbury Town- 
ship School and sat down. 

Behind them came a stocky, sun- 
burned man in his twenties. He walked 
into the classroom and calmly took his 
place among the students. 

The students turned and stared. They 


gaped. Then someone spotted an “hon- 
orable discharge” button in the man’s 
coat lapel. He was a returned veteran — 
and their new classmate. 

At roll call they found out his name — 
James Hornberger, Jr. At lunchtime 
they clustered around him and heard 
his story. 

The “new student” in the eighth 
grade at Roxbury Township School was 
former Private Hornberger, a veteran of 
Pearl Harbor and four years of warfare 
in the South Pacific. 

It was his first day of school since he 
quit the eighth grade in 1937. Horn- 
berger said he had checked out because 
he couldn’t learn math. 





How to nip a romance in the bud 


eo oT 
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ONE: When introduced, give the gal a full 
view of your sloppy collar and stringy tie. 
It’s sure to throw a wet towel on her enthu- 
siasm. For this strategem, beware of Arrow 
Shirts and Ties. Their respective special- 
ties are perfect collars and perfect knots, 
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THREE: For the windup, have your buttons 
pop off while bowling. Your girl will think 
you’re so amusing, even if she does shun 
you like a measles notice in the future. 
Don’t wear an Arrow Shirt at the time—its 
anchored buttons will hold their ground. 
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TWO: On your first date, prove your inde- 
pendence by wearing a shirt that billows out 
with abandon. (Show her what you think 
of her!) Be sure there’s no Arrow label— 
Arrow Shirts are trim-fitting and Sanfor- 
ized labeled (shrinkage less than 1%). 
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... OR, if you’d rather have this thing 
bloom into hearts and flowers, treat your 
gal to the sight of you in an Arrow Shirt 
and Tie. (If your dealer hasn’t the Arrow 
you want, try him again!) 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Underwear « Handkerchiefs -« Sports Shirts 
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“Now I'm interested in radar and 
television,” he explained. “I can’t get 
anywhere in that industry until I com- 
plete high school. I’ve come back to 
school to get my diploma and I’m going 
to stick it out this time.” * 

Upon leaving school, Hornberger 
worked for three years as a plumber’s 
helper. He joined the Army in March, 
1940, and became a member of the 37th 
division anti-aircraft task force battalion. 

On the morning of December 7, 1941, 
Hornberger was at Pearl Harbor — as- 
signed to K.P. duty. He was startled by 
sudden gunfire and his sergeant yelling, 
“The Japs are here!” 

“They caught us with our pants 
down,” Hornberger said, “but my com- 
pany was able to man a gun and we 
were credited with shooting down four 
of the monkeys.” 

After Pearl Harbor, Private Horn- 
berger saw action in the Fiji and Wal- 
lace Islands, New Hebrides, British 
Samoa, Tulagi and Guadalcanal. He 
was never wounded but suffered from 
a severe tropical fever and was treated 
at seven different Army hospitals for 
almost a year until his discharge in 
July. Since then he had been working 
for a Succasunna landscape gardener. 

At the end of lunch period the “new 
student” dropped the role of Private 
Hornberger and became Pupil Horn- 
berger. 

During the day he attended classes 
in American democracy, English, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, and shop. 

It was rumored that a group of Suc- 
casunna citizens had objected to Horn- 
berger’s enrollment in school as an 
eighth grader and his attending class 
with much younger students. However, 
school officials denied this and said that 
they admired Hornberger’s courage in 


|returning to school. 








“I had a pretty good day,” pupil 


i | Hornberger said at the close of school. 


“I got along fine with the kids.” 





Internatiqnal Photo 
Eighth-grade pupil Hornberger, 24, 
surrounded by admiring classmates. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


PRIDE OF THE MARINES (War- 
ner Brothers. Directed by Del- 
mar Daves. Produced by Jerry 
Wald.) 


Warner Brothers can take pride in 
their Pride of the Marines as one of the 
first films to give a straightforward, un- 
sentimentalized treatment of the re- 
turning veteran theme. It is the realistic 
and touching story of Al Schmid, a ma- 
rine who returns from Guadalcanal 
blinded. The picture is based on the 
real-life story of Sgt. Al Schmid who 
won a Navy Cross for heroic action. 

When Pearl Harbor came, Al was 
just a fun-loving kid from Philadelphia 
who knew more about hunting rabbits 
than hunting Japs. In unspectacular 
fashion he joins the Marines and says 
good-bye to his girl Ruth. 

The scenes on Guadalcanal are tense 
and vivid, but the more significant 
drama of the story occurs when Al 
Schmid comes home. Because he has 
always been so self-sufficient, the loss 
of his eyesight means the loss of every- 
thing to Al. He mistakes the loyalty and 
love of Ruth and his friends for pity. 
There is a long and _heart-touching 
struggle before Al returns to normal. 

John Garfield, for once, is not cast in 
a gangster role. He turns in one of his 
best performances as the cocky, but 
proud, Al Schmid. Acting honors go 
too to Dane Clark as Al’s buddy and to 
Rosemary Decamp as the sensitive sym- 
pathetic Red Cross worker. 

The story here is a simple one — the 
love of a boy and girl severely tested. 
It’s the same story you'll find in half a 
dozen similar pictures. But crisp di- 
alogue and realistic situations lift Pride 
of the Marines well out of the ranks of 
average movies. The damaged pride of 
Marine Al Schmid may be very like the 
uncertainties your brothers and friends 
will know when they return. 


aad 





In the hospital Al (John Garfield) 
is advised by a Red Cross worker. 




















































DURING VACATION Dick worked for U. S$, 
Forestry Service in northern Idaho. There he 
fought a terrific forest fire 36 hours steady 

ot only 4 hours sleep each night until 
the fire was under complete control! 


ON THE TRACK TEAM for the past 3 

Dick specialized in the 100 and 220 yar 

sprints. Dick’s also a basketball star—ca 

tained Taft last year. Keeps in the pink 
“‘spare’’ time work in a coal yar 





“T’ve found that a winning day or on 
a winning morning! That's why I go for a 
real he-man breakfast. And why I like to 
‘kick off’ with KIX! 

“That KIX flavor is plenty keen! And 
those vitamins and other nutritious things in 
KIX are plenty important, tool 

“KIX sure wins with mel” 


Cop: 

General Fi ‘Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
KIX is a reg. 
trade  naet ot of 

Gene: 
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Dick Williams says: | 





We Dont say 


THAT EATING KIX made Dicka winner! 
But—like plenty of other winners—he says 
KIX is “‘tops’’. We think you'll say so, tool 

KIX is nutritious corn popped into gold- 
en “crunchy puffs." So tempting, so tasty 

. each tender golden nugget fairly pop- 
ping with that malt-sweet KIX flavor. 


Try it... It'sa WINNER! 
General Mills 





Wins on Taste .ce 
Crispness | 
Nourishment, 


















Send for this big 
22,000-WORD 
WEBSTER 
DICTIONARY 


Here’s your chance to get — prac- 
tically as a gift —a big, complete, 
up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 defi 
nitions, and 12 special sections, 
including a digest of military and 
naval facts. Just mail 15c and two 
empty 5c Planters Bags or 15¢ 
and one empty ioc Planters 
Mixed Nuts bag to PLANTERS, 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
a copy will be sent promptly 















FLUORESCENT 
LAMP FOR 
STUDENTS! 


Special Offer: 





Pu this new fluorescent Studilite on your table, 
and you'll have the finest light you can read 
or study by! You'll have a lamp that's beautifully 
designed and finished—a handsome addition to 
your room! And you'll have a lamp that’s fun to 
use—just press the button and it lights! 18- 

inch shade and cast base and column are done in 
the modern baked wrinkle finish—your choice 
of brown, terra cotta or tole blue. Uses a 15- 

watt fluorescent bulb; A. C. current only. Com- 
plete with 6-foot cord and plug, $9.95 express 
prepaid. Order yours today for prompt delivery. 
Send money order or check, specifying color. If 
not entirely satisfactory, money will be refunded. 


Studilite Co., 9 E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 








GERMAN HITLER STAMPS 


Brought over by American soldiers in small quan- 
or as souvenirs. These stamps are bound to be 

scarce b all s have been 
burned by Allied Governments. The most unique 
items in any collection. We will send two values, 
mint, one regular size and one large size, both for 
only 10¢ to sincere approval applicants. Please 
state whether approvals should consist of United 
States or foreign or both. 

APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 
268 4th Avenue, New York City 10, Dept. 805 





VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 
ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal-~—Scarce Baby- 
oronation—Early Victorian—Airmai) —Map Stamps 

—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5c for postage. 
GRAY CO., Dept. SB., TORONTO, CANADA. 
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ON THE AIR 


OFF THE AIR 





HE TASK of teaching civilians about 

the needs and problems of returning 
GIs was taken up by the networks al- 
most a year ago. Radio, right on the 
| be 1m, has used plenty of ingenuity in 
its effort to lend the war veteran a help- 
ing hand. 

Opinion Requested (MBS —Sun. at 
7 p.m.) is a new and different kind of 
question and answer show. The ques- 
tions come from servicemen at home 
and abroad. The answers are dished out 
by a board of experts headed by Tom 
O'Connor, columnist of the newspaper 
PM, and Leo Cherne, economist and 
author. The purpose of the program is 
to bring servicemen and civilians closer 
together by making the GI’s problems 
a matter of mutual interest, and by ex- 
pressing both sides of the question in a 
free discussion. There are plenty of dif- 
ferences of opinion, but no hard feel- 
ings. 

GIs claim they express themselves 
best by “griping, heckling, and rib- 
bing.” There’s opportunity for all three 
on Opinion Requested, and the result 
is a program rating high in humor and 
human interest. 

The Veteran’s Adviser (NBC — Sat. 
at 1 p.m.) offers advice and explana- 
tions to veterans concerning their bene- 
fits and privileges under the GI Bill of 
Rights. 

Tracing missing persons is the spe- 
cialty of Where Are They Now? (MBS 

Sat. at 3:30 p.m.). Under the direc- 
tion of Archdale Jones, it specializes in 
trying to locate missing friends or rela- 
tives of service personnel. The GI 
submits a description of the missing 
person, and the circumstances surround- 
ing his or her disappearance, and these 
details are broadcast. 


Gl Jive 


Look for some new names in the 
croon-and-swoon department soon. Vo- 
cal talent has been discovered among 
service personnel, and the networks are 
predicting big futures for singers Sgt. 
Johnny Desmond — the GI _ Sinatra; 
Pvt. Johnny Ryan; and PFC Buddy 
Maneno. Johnny Desmond sang at an 
Army dinner for a Russian general not 
so long ago. He wowed ’em so that 
Mickey Rooney, who was present, of- 
fered to be Johnny’s agent. Johnny says 
London and Paris have their bobby-sox 
swooners, too —only without the socks. 





Requiescat in Pace 


When the new play, Borned in 
Texas, opened in Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, last summer, one critic panned it 
with this quip: “Borned in Texas; died 
in Stamford.” 

Earl Wilson in N. Y. Post 


Sales Talk 


It was during a big bargain sale and 
tempers were rising. 

“If I were trying to match polite- 
ness, said the woman customer, glar- 
ing at the salesgirl, “I'd have a hard 
time finding it here.” 

“Will you kindly let me see your 
sample, madam?” the salesgirl replied. 


PLAY 85 GAMES with 





I CARROM BOARD !/g*? 

















Here's one of the biggest 
“‘“game packages’’ ever of- 
fered . . . the Corrom- 
Crokinole Style ‘'85'" two- 
sided Game Board, complete 
with all necessary equipment 
and instructions for playing 
85 different games! Un- 
limited entertainment for 
any ‘‘crowd"’, any occasion. 
Ask for Carrom Games. 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
Established 1889 @® LUDINGTON, MICH. 
World's Largest Gameboard Makers 












ZOWIE-E-E! A BARREL OF FUN 
FOR ONLY A DIME!! 


500 UNITED STATES STAMPS--absolut mate = 
sorted--just as weoees from church ~ a he 








airmaiis 

tenn up to 00! “ante oonees 
ou might bw) something all wales ie: 
oes re ng roi, va valual PRICE sonty 10c 


lighted. Mustrated t aL Ave lists win aan ‘orders — 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 


MASTER MACHINIST, MECHANICAL 
DRAFTING, TOOL ENGINEERING 


Get actual experience in Shop. Practice, Blue Print 
Reading and Drafting, Tool Designing and Eng 
ing. Allied shops are letel i d and 
modern. Approved for G. "3 training. Days, Eve- 
nings and Part Time. Men and Women. 


ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 Sovth Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 


wow! $10.00 WORTH OF FUN 


FOR ONLY 10c! 


500 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received 
from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 
countries. Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloging up to 25c or more each! Biggest value 
in stampdom—and you might find something really valu- 
able! Price only 10e to serious approva) applicants! 
Money hack 'f wot delighted. 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO.,Dept.i2, Jamestown, New York 























ATTENTION SENIORS!! 





Sel) your School Classmates the vest iine 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS 2. the 
country. Lowest prices = offered. e pay 
5 mthiy Bulletins. 
urry! Write CRAFT-CARD Bi Agencies ati like Selle 
2d 
Pittsburgh 30. Pa. ” 


SENIORS: Seli classmates and friends 
* the largest and best GRAD- 
UATION NAME CARD line in the country. 
Highest commissions paid. . most modern 
designs. Write for free catalog. RALPH’S CARD 
SPECIALTIES, Box 213A, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


SENIORS: 52, 7%, tase: 


America’s 
largest and most complete line 
Modern GRADUATION NAM 
Positively gg commissio!l 
rices. Free cards and sample kit. 
rite today to PRINTCRAFT. 1423 E. 
Elm St.. Scranton 5. Pa 
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Permission The New Yorker, Copyright the F.-R. Publishing Corp. 


“Good Morning, Mr. Civilian.” 


Speed Demons 

Two American fighter planes crashed 
over a Pacific isle and both pilots 
jumped and pulled their parachute 
cords. One opened quickly and floated 
that pilot gently to the earth. The other 
pilot fell rapidly through the clouds. 

When the one who had parachuted to 
earth reached headquarters to report, 
there was the other pilot already in the 
C. O.’s office. 

“What happened to you?” asked the 
boy with the parachute. 

“I was lucky. We crashed together 
just above a gang of Sea-bees and 
when they saw my parachute didn’t 
open they built a net for me to land 
in.” 

Relief in Sight 

Steady Eddie: “Mister Jackson, er 
— that is, I would like to er — that is, 
I mean I have been going with your 
daughter for five years.” 

Jackson: “Well, whadda ya want-— 
a pension?” 


McCall Spirit 
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DE LUXE PHOTO SERVICE Dept. M97 
Box 953 Church St.-Annex, N. Y. 8 N. Y. 








Pass Me My Specs, Son! 


Two sailors arrested for disturbing 
the peace pleaded not guilty. 

“What about the officer’s claim that 
he found you fighting?” asked the 
judge. 

“A purely optical illusion,” replied 
one of the accused. “No doubt he 
thought we were fighting.” 

“And if you weren't fighting,” re- 
marked the judge, “just what were you 
doing?” 

“Trying to separate each other,” was 
the prompt reply. 


Esquire 


Progress by Failure 


An assistant was marveling at the 
bewildering total of Edison’s failures; 
50,000 experiments, for example, before 
he succeeded with a new storage bat- 
tery. 

“You mean you conducted all those 
experiments without any results?” ex- 
claimed the assistant. ; 

“Results?” Edison replied. “Why 
man, I’ve had a lot of results. I know 
several thousand things that won't 


work.” 
Coronet 


Motion Carried 


A Marine air observer on Iwo was 
overjoyed to discover an exposed Jap 
gun position; several hundred artillery- 
men were sitting right out in the open. 
He radioed to a cruiser offshore: “Tar- 
get area so and so. There’s a whole 
swarm of them — looks like a meeting.” 

The cruiser’s guns fired as directed. 
A moment later, the observer reported 
cheerfully: “Meeting adjourned.” 


This Week 
















Wearever Pace- 
maker set in fine 
gift box, $3.75 






























1. NEW VALUE: 14 Karat Gold point; 
, larger ink capacity; “C-Flow” feed; 

telescope-precision construction. 

2. NEW “WRITE-ABILITY”: Finest,smoothest- 

writing pen ever made by America’s 

Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturer. 

3. NEW BEAUTY: Advance, fit-the-hand de- 
| sign, interpreted in distinctive pearly 
stripes. In maroon, golden brown, green 
and black; with matching pencil. Made 
by David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, 
N. J. (Established 1896) 


Other famous WEAREVER selections: DeLuxe 
pen $1.00, set $1.90; Zenith Pen $1.95, set $2.75. 
WEAREVER Refill Leads 


By America’s Largest 


{oun Fon Manger 


















Pve been driving 

a “Champion” .. 
thats why I'm going 
to buy one 


ie a seasoned young ski trooper from 
New England, later an infantryman, who 
is doing the talking. 

“Why a Champ?” he asks. “I’ve been driv- 
ing its twin brother, that’s why. A Studebaker 
Weasel. That little job sure proved to be a 
ski trooper’s best pal for two tough winters 
in the mountains during the war. That baby 
can go anywhere. And they tell me, that in 
a car, its Champion engine saves a guy a lot 
of money on gas.” 

Yes, many men still in the services as well 
as millions of other Americans have their 
hearts set on those smart new Skyway Style 
Champions that Studebaker is now building. 

Thanks to Studebaker engineering genius, 
Studebaker’s unusual competence in produc- 
tion and Studebaker’s unique father-and-son 
craftsmanship, this new and finer Studebaker 
Champion paces all other leading lowest 
price cars in all around savings per mile. 


Stidebakec 


South Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A. 
PIONEER AND PACEMAKER IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 


The Weasel was a “Champion” in action—designed by 
Studebaker engineers— built in the Studebaker factories 
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Psychology for the Returning Serv- 
iceman, edited by Irvin L. Child and 
Marjorie Van De Water, will help 
both veterans and their families solve 
the many problems of readjustment 
which are the almost inevitable result 
of demobilization. It gives expert ad- 
vice on such varied subjects as choos- 
ing a job, learning new skills, getting 
along with family and friends and 
being a good citizen. The book is writ- 
ten in a thoroughly straightforward and 
non-technical manner. (Penguin Books, 
1945, 25c.) 

* baal ~ 

Another useful book on the return- 
ing serviceman is Dr. George K. Pratt’s 
Soldier to Civilian. Designed especially 
for the relatives, friends and employers 
of veterans, the book includes a valu- 
able appendix of suggestions for com- 
munity leaders prepared by the Na- 
tional Committee on Service to Vet- 
erans. Dr. Pratt has had long experi- 
ence as a member of the Army’s Psy- 
chiatric Division. (McGraw-Hill, 1944, 
$2.50. ) 

ae “ ~ 

Many a soldier’s family is wondering 
just how changed he will be when he 
gets home. Will he have new ambi- 
tions and interests, new political ideals? 
Will veterans “stick together” as a 
group, be embittered at wartime civil- 
ians, impatient of “inefficient” democ- 


OFF THE PRESS 





For Every School Room 


poo o> Easy-to-use 





SPECIAL FEATURES: ‘Clear definiti lified 

Is; “How Would sve Say 
lt’ Word Quiz, fasei to the 
use of dictionary; New “sight-saving’’ type; 


Beautiful halftone, tine and color illustrations; 
One alphabetical order for all listings. 


Funk & Wagnalls Standard 


HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Lit?.D., L1.D., 
and CHARLES EARLE FUNK, B.S., Litt.D. 


$0,000 words ae aes with derivations . 











$000 synon: illustrations . . . ap- 
pendix. wi 16 ‘special features. ‘$2.08 
Funk & Wagnalls Standard 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by CHARLES EARLE FUNK, B.S., Lit?.D. 


Sones words and phrases . . . 4000 synonyms 
1500 illustrations. $1.48 


Subject to school discounts 
FUNK® WAGNALLS “Stanclard” atc.u.s.Pat.orr. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 354 4th Ave. N.Y. 10 





racy? Dixon Wecter, in When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home, has looked in- 
to official records of the Revolution, the 
Civil War, and the First World War, 
and suggests what we may learn from 
the mistakes of the past. He writes in 
a vivid, reportorial style, quoting from 
letters and diaries of soldiers, from 
newspaper accounts and from Govern- 
ment files. His story is a fascinating 
sidelight of history and an extremely 
valuable lesson for our present post- 
war world. (Houghton Mifflin, 1944, 
$3.00. ) 


* ¥ * 


History in the Writing, edited by Gor- 
Gon Carroll, is a collection of war dis- 
patches cabled from all parts of the 
world to the offices of Time, Life and 
Fortune magazines. Much of the ma- 
terial has not been published before, 
and the book presents a far more com- 
plete picture of the war than is pos- 
sible in ordinary news articles. The 
somewhat heterogeneous mass of ma- 
terial has been bound together with 
short historical summaries, and while 
this is in no sense a “war history” it 
contains a good deal of valuable and 
entertaining first-hand reporting. (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1945. $3.00.) 


* »~ ~ 


The Laymen’s National Committee 
is again sponsoring National Bible 
Week this year during the third week 
of October. They hope that, for the 
first time, the week may be celebrated 
on an international basis. The move- 
ment is non-sectarian in nature, and is 
enlisting the aid of Chambers of Com- 
merce and other local organizations. 
They aim to have a special spoi radio 
broadcast carried during the week by 
radio stations throughout the country. 





Radio Scripts for Teachers 


“Prejudice — Challenge to Democ- 
racy” is the title of a new radio script 
by Gretta Baker, who directs our Scho- 
lastic programs on the Mutual net- 
work. The script is written as a round- 
table discussion and can be used on 
the air, in the school auditorium, or in 
the classroom. The discussion is based 
on an article “Discrimination in Medi- 
cal Colleges” appearing in the October 
issue of The American Mercury. Other 
scripts on current topics will follow at 
the rate of one a month. For free copies 
write to Radio Department, The Amer- 
ican Mercury, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 





WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 
a pleasant study. 


This large map depicting the outstanding 
news items of the week features the 
modern visual-aid method of teaching 
current events. It holds the undivided 
interest of the entire class. 


Thousands of schools and colleges have 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 
nomic and geographical knowledge. 
Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 


Costs only a few cents a week. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 














- AIR LINES 


UNITED AIR LINES OFFERS 


FREE AVIATION 
MATERIALS 


PRIMARY, INTERMEDIATE 
GRADE, HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVELS 


1. Leaflets and booklets on: airplanes 
after the war, airplane parts, airline 
occupations, global concepts, the Age 
of Flight, meteorology, etc. 


2. Maps, color prints, postcards, time- 
tables, etc. 


3. Materials for teachers of Art, 
Home Economics, Business and Com- 
merce. 


* 
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UNITED 


Mail convenient coupon 
below for samples. 


UNITED AIR LINES, School 
& College Service, Dept. & 
Continental Illinois Bank Bidg. 

231 S$. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 





Please send samples of aviation materials for 
my grade level together with a complete 
listing of all materials. 


I teach in (check) primary grades ....+++. 
intermediate ....... junior high «.eceees 
high school (state subject) .....sscesesses 
Name .....cccessccceccccsesccscesess 
Street Address ......scseseseessseveses 
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FINAL CHANCE TO CLIMB ABOARD THE SCHOLASTIC ANNIVERSARY CRUISE 


Las! [iit 1 _{ 
























































SCHOLASTIC has charted a SPECIAL 25th ANNI- 
VERSARY cruise this year for WORLD WEEK 
subscribers. It’s “‘anchors aweigh” and “full steam 
ahead” for the liveliest, most instructive, most 
ENJOYABLE nine school months ever planned 
for you! 


Don’t stay moored to classroom monotony! WORLD 
WEEK’s conducted tour through the SEVEN SEAS of 
HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ENGLISH, SCIENCE, NEWS, 

PEOPLES, and WORLD CITIZENSHIP will enliven class- 
room recitation — will reveal the drama and the signifi- 
cance of textbook assignments. 





Thousands have already made their reservations 
for this significant educational voyage. Thousands 
more will clamber aboard before it is too late. But 
time and tide wait for no man — the gangplank 
is going up — 


ALL ABOARD WHO ARE COMING ABOARD! 


EXPANDED ITINERARY ! DON’T MISS THE BOAT! 


AMERICA AND THE WORLD, 25 Years from . IF YOU HAVEN’T MAILED YOUR 
Versailles to San Francisco. A comprehensive ORDER YET — 


: * ° a a6 , é = 7 Ss 2 . r * ¢ 
epee oa specially prepared for SCHO We urge you to join the party NOW! 


CONGRESS AT WORK. A seat in the gallery . IF YOU WISH TO REVISE YOUR ORDER — 
of Congress! The way our laws are made and the Please do this without delay. Unless we hear 
men who make them — absorbingly told in text, ; 
and on-the-spot photographs. A 32-page publica- 
tion of special interest and lasting value! FREE 
to teachers ordering 10 or more subscriptions to to you throughout the semester. 


WORLD WEEK. Available to students at cost. 


THEME ARTICLES. Numerous shore excur- USE THE POSTAGE-FREE ORDER CARD 


sions for the exploration of foreign countries, the y 
study of people, the examination of important BOUND IN THIS MAGAZINE. 


issues and background of the news. Education for 
world citizenship! 


News, Maps, History, Geography! 
Stories, Drama, Vocational Guides! Ch 
Government, Civics, Social Problems, Science! 


Hobbies, Sports, Jokes, Movies, Quizzes! 
And Many Others! 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


from you within 10 days, we shall assume your 
present order is correct and ship that number 








